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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
open.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock) ls. Catalogues 1s. 


Joun Prescott Knieut, R.A., Secretary. 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter—The Thirty- 

xth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. 
untildusk. Adm 8. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Roserts, Secretary. 





ROCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 


OF THE FINE ARTS. 
President: Tue Ricut Hon. tHe Ear or Caruiste, K.G. 


The FIFTH CONVERSAZIONE of a Season will take place 
at the ARCHITECTURAL GALLERY, No. 9, Conduit Street, 
sat), pi (kindly lent for the occasion by’ the Architectural 

,on WEDNESDAY, JUNE the Sth, instead of TUESDAY, 
its the beg when H. Orriey » Esq., will deliver a Lecture, 
led “An Hour with the Old Masters,’ ’ illustrated by numerous 
eis of the various Schools. E. Exxis, Esq., will also read a 





Paper on the “ Poetry of Art.” To commence at 8 o'clock. 
58, Pall Mall. WituaM Hott, Hon. Sec. 
OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 


SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPO- 
RATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, 
the22nd of JUNE, the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTON E, M.P., in the 
Chair. The Stewards will be announced in future adv ertisements. 


73, Great Russell Street, W.C. Ocravian Brewirr, Sec. 





OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
for Orphan and other Necessitous Children of Parents once in 
Prosperity.—By Voluntary Contributions. 


HALF-YEARLY ELECTION on 12th AUGUST next. New Can- 
didates must be nominated before the 23rd inst. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF FORMER PUPILS (BOYS) will 
beheld at the Asylum on THURSDAY, 30th instant, the Right Rev. 
the Lord BISHOP OF SALISBURY in the Chair. Tickets may be 
obtained by Governors and their friends from 

Office, 2, Walbrook, E.C. 


E. F. Leeks, Secretary. 
ist J une, 1859. 





ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL.—Mr. 8. C. 
HALL will give his Lecture on“ The Authors of the Age,” 
te en a series of written portraits from pare eames for 
mefit of the above Charity, at WILLIS'S ROO KING 
AMES’S, on MONDAY, TUNE 13 par . ‘o'clock. 
fetete 88. 4a or Family Tickets (to admit Six), i. ls. May be 
had of Mr. Mrrc HELL, 33, Old Bond Street ; also of Messrs. Harte nig 
& Co., ea Piccadilly ; Rivineron’s, W aterloo Place ; ; SEELEY’s, 5 
Fleet Si ; Smite & Exper, 65, Cornhill; and atthe Hospital’ 





WINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—A Course 
aoe Lectures will be delivered at the Museum of Practical 
Jermyn Street, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESD. AY, 

a URSDAY IN EACH WEEK, commencing on the 13th 
E, at 3 o’clock, p.m., by A. G. MELVILLE, M.D., Professor of 
Natural History in the Queen’ 's University, Ireland. Admission free. 





R. SEMLER has the honour to announce that 
ep oe ill give SIX LECTURES IN GERMAN ON SCHILLER 
OETHE. ‘The FIRST LECTURE will be on WEDNESDAY, 
MiUNE, at WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


Tickets for the Six Lectures, seats reserved. 
Tickets for Single Lectures, seats reserved . 
kets for Single Le ac tures, seats unreserve 








. 1 Guinea. 
.. 5s. Od. 
To be had of Mr. Lonpspacr, 26, Old Bond Street; of Mr. Tuim™, 


tres Street ; and of Messrs. Witttams & NorGare, l4, Henrietta 
Covent Garden. 








QRATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES.— 

Oration of the Season—WILLIS'S ROOMS, FRIDAY 
BVENING NEXT, JUNE loth (by desire) “Curran and the Wits 
and Orators of the Irish Bar.” Commencing at half ag Eight 
@clock. Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Back Seats, Tickets 
may pe obtained at Mr. Mrrcur.e’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond 





» ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 


(in 
at 63, Bishopsgate ‘Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
, and can offer specimens of 


t, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. ett, W. Etty, Muller, | rg Sch sen., 
Crome. Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith 
EW. Cooke, 1 Mogford, J. 5. Syet, 
- Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
»8en.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
. Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Halle, W. Oliv er, Whymper, 
’ D. Hardy, S. Percy, Wainewright, 
- Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. is, 
D.W. e, ayes S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, | Rossiter, | Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 





sun on as before at 63, Bisbopsg sate Street Within, 





Sales by. Auction. 





Pall Mall.—A Capital Collection of First-Class Modern 
Pictures. 


were FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 


a the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, at 


‘0e*N IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
MODERN PICTURES, 


Including 46 from the north of England, and 30 the property of an 
amateur. In the sale will be found some admirable cvarsples of the 
leading masters in the see UF oes among which may be men- 
tioned a grand gag A J.B. Pyne, in his best manner ; the 
Meeting of Friends, by Herring, sen., and Bright; the Horse Fair, 
and Clapham Common on the Derby Day, two important works by 
Herring, sen. ; the Wreckers, the engraved picture by Old Shayer ; 
three ¢ arming works by Charles Baxter; a grand Fruit Piece by 
pe five examples of J. C. Horsley, A-R.A.; four of J. Phillip, 
A.R.A ; and others by 


Sidney Cooper, Egg, R Te Jeune, H. Pettitt 

A.R.A, Ww. itty R.A. Johnson, H. Sant 
Crome W. E. Frost, Linnell, J. Schleinger 
Cobbett ets Les Verbockhoven 
David Cox Hardy, Ward, E. M., 
Dawson Henley Montamue, A. A.R.A. 
Danby, R.A — es, A Niemann, E.J. Worsley 

in Nay: smith 


On view Lard and Tuesday prior, when catalogues may be had.— 
No. 54, Pall Mal 





Important Remainders of First-Class Standard Publications, 
including many of the late Mr. DAVID BOGUE’S much- 
admired Publications; also Valuable Stereotype Plates, 
Wood Blocks, and Copyrights. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY, 
JUNE 13th, and following days, 


REMAINDERS OF VALUABLE AND 
INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS. 


Including 400 Tennyson’s Miller’s;Daughter, beautifully illustrated, 
cloth—2000 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by aEysy: oo 
and morocco—2000 Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso— 
fellow’s Evangeline, cloth— Loves of the Poets, cloth 100 
Heroines of Shakspere, cloth—500 Bennett’s Fables of sop, 
coloured, bound—2000 Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, illustrated— 
2000 Poe’ 's Poetical Works, illustrated—The Entire Edition of the 
Children’s Picture Gallery, containing 100 beautiful Engravings, 4to., 
a most ae volume (unpublished)—25 Hermann’s History of 
Germany and the Germans, 5 vols. 8vo., and 5 Parts of Engravings, 
elephant folio (published at 71. Ios. )—500 Buckler’ i of Essex, 
imp. 8vo. ( ‘1s.)—700 Macintyre’s, The Cross and the Crescent— 
300" Saloers Works—2400 Children’s 18mo. Books (sells ls. 6 
cloth—Parlour Marg 600 vols.—107 Family Devotional inivig’ 
(sells 5l.) bound—500 Mrs. Ellis’s various wor! s—Numerous copies 
of Lodge’s Portraits, S Beg ere Gallery, 2 vols.—Hogarth’s 
Works, 2 vols.—Flow of Loveliness—Kenny Meadows’ Shak- 
spere, 3 vols. Halliwell’ s Shakespeare—History of England, 8 
vols. imp 8vo.—Captain Mayne Reid’s comprise 5000 War 
Trail (2s. and 3s. 6d. editions) ; 5000 Quadroon ; 4000 Plant Hunters ; 
4000 Run Away to Sea—s8000 Traditions of London, by 
“Waters ” (a new work)—3000 Coast Guard Tales—5000 Recollec- 
tions of a Detective—5000 Experiences of a Barrister—20 Winkles’s 
Cathedrals, 3 vols. cloth—800 Waverley by Scott—100 Sets Pleasure- 
Kooks for Children, 12 sorts—together with the Copyrights, Stereo- 
type Plates and W ‘ood uts, of many of the above ; also the 12 Wood 
Elocka and a yrights of Mary Howitt’s Pictures for the Young ; 
e 40 Wood Blocks and Copyright of Noel Humphrey’s Ocean and 
River Gardens; the Stereos and Copyright to Naughty Boys—and 
numerous others by celebrated Authors. 











Very Important Literary Property, producing a Profit of 
9001, per annum, by Order of the Mortgagees. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, by ee of the 
Mortgagees, on the Sale commencing MOND. AY, JU NE 13 


THE SIXTY-TWO ENGRAVED STEEL-PLATES AND 
THE COPYRIGHT TO 


THE MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD; 


wade of 62 elephant 4to. Maps, with a most voluminous 
Tabular Index, recollated. The Plates are all corrected up to the 
present time. From this series of Plates is also produced the three 
aie sunt Atlases :—viz., The College Atlas, The Family Atlas, and 
The Junior Atlas. 





Stock of Messrs. COLLINS, BROTHERS, by Order of the 
Assignees, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, i their —s 22, Fleet Street, on the Sale com- 
mencing MONDAY, JUNE 13, the STOCK ‘OF ENGRAVED 
PLATES AND COPY RIGHTS to a Valuable Series of Modern 


Poise and Maps, and a Miscellaneous Assortment of Books, Maps, 
a0 ‘ 








GOOD BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 
Just published, and will be forwarded free for Two Stamps. 


Vy ILLIAM DAWSON & SONS’ CATALOGUE 
OF CHEAP BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITRRA- 
fi RE, including many thousand volumes of Modern Works at ex- 


remely reduced prices.—74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 
Established 1899, 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, — 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cuartes Kran’s Management. 

The public is respectfully informed that the play of HENRY THE 
FIFTH will be withdrawn early in July, NEVER TO BE REPEATED 
UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

On MONDAY, and — the Week, will be presented Shake- 
speare’s Historical = ENRY THE FIFT}I scommeacing at 
Seven o’clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kea 





FLANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL. 


—It hao. intended to form an exhibition of objects of in- 
terest connected with Handel, during the bss para red Festival 
at the Crystal Palace, oan Pred Joan of a variety of articles, including 
autograph scores and ~f oy sculpture, miniatures, 
engravings, &c. of Handel aa ms and circumstances con- 
nected with him, havin; already ben kindly placed at the dis — 
of the committee, they have omy announce that it will afford 
much gratification to be favoured with similar objects from phe 
who may have the opportunity of aiding in forming the collection. 

The committee are compelled to announce that in order to keep 
within the space prescribed, as well as to prevent the accumulation 
of ie os cates, they can only undertake to receive and exhibit during 
the Festival such objects as may be approved by them 

Written communications addressed to the Committee of the Sacred 
Harmonic Soeiety, at the Society’s offices in Exeter Hall, will 
receive immediate attention. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
PARK SCENERY, &c. 


ESSRS. MASON & Co., having arranged 
with Mr. MELHUISH, of Blackheath, to photograph | the 
cathedrals and churches of To are now prepared to receive 
commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF 5 MANSIONS, &e 
in any part of the country. This wil afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate —— at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 
Specimens and terms on application to Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.'s Fine Art 

Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 

their eautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 

Mulready, Hunt Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Pr ut, and 

many ot! er eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
Admission fxee on signing the visitors’ book. 





IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.'s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 





MPHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 pages, and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen Stamps. W. Atronp 
Lioyp, Portland Road, London, W. 





ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in one volume, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


TNHE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. ABOUT. 


Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE. (Suppressed in 
France.) 


“ One of the most pungent productions of the da 

<3 re witty, and mercilessly truthful.’ ’ 3 

“M. About descends into the darkness,and se 57 " upon the v ulture 
of this national Prometheus.”’— Atheneum, May i. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Aveade, 
and 69, King’s Road, Br righton m. 


"—Times, M 











A NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 
In 12 Fortnightly Parts, now ready, Part 2, ls. 
| A BELLA BALIA. Par La Comtesse 
MONTEMERLI. 


“Displays powers of description of no common order.” —Vorning 
Post, May 19. 


W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, 
and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 
THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS 


CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms of Dalmatia and 
Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the Savoy, and 
Rector of West ve in the Church of England, in the Reign of 
James I. By HENRY NEWLAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry & James Parker. 





On the 9th June, in one vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


HRISTIANITY CONTRASTED . WITH. 
baie ong PHILOSOPHY. With Practical Cuepeaeen 
dered to the Missionary among the Hindus. By JAMES fis te pale, 
LANTYNE, LL.D., Principal of the Sanscrit College at Benareés. 


London: James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


THE. SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
ARE. Re-arranged and Divided into Four Parts. With 
an Introduction and Notes. 


London: J. Russe. Suitn, 26, Soho Square. 
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11, Bouverte Srrrer, 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
AMiscellang 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, & POPULAR INFORMATION, 


TO BE ILLUSTRATED BY 





LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &c., &c., 
) Will be published every Saturday, Price Threepence, by Bradbury & Evans. 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR ON THE SECOND OF JULY. 








HE forthcoming Miscellany will include several new features, and will, to some extent, have the pretensions of a 

novel experiment on the growing demand for cheap periodical Literature. It must shortly be tested by the capacities and 

opportunities of its Projectors to sustain their conception of its distinctive character. But, in the meantime, a summary statement may 
indicate, generally, its plan and objects. 


In Literature, it will contain the usual chief elements which attract the majority of readers, viz.:—a considerable proportion of 
Fiction, including serial tales by Novelists of celebrity, discussions of Social characteristics, History, Biography, Incidents of Travel, 
and Papers on contemporary or past transactions, in which a wide interest is taken, or which afford lively illustrations of character and 
manners. Occasional notices of Art, some varieties of Verse, selections from English and Foreign Literature, investigations of Natural 
History, and descriptions of Natural phenomena will be also admissible. But information on the popular aspects of Science and of 
new Inventions will be especially sought for, and, it is confidently hoped, contributed by our most eminent discoverers and scientific 
authorities. 


It is not easy to enumerate all the possible contents, on account of their diversity ; but stress may be laid generally on obvious 
resources in the modern department of Pictorial Illustration. These are, to some extent, indicated by the names of the Artists already 
mentioned, and for the co-operation of whom Mr. Jonn Lercu undertakes all practical arrangements. 


In Literature as in Art the best attainable productions are aimed at, subject to the condition that they must interest or amuse 
a wide public. It is believed that the names of the writers, who will have the option of signing their contributions, will be primd facie 


V+ 
hoe 


proof that this object has been attained. The Projectors have received assurances of such valuable aid in this respect, that they mig 
confidently rely on ascertained resources. At the same time they bear in mind the great diversity of capacities available for a publication 
so comprehensive in its scope; and therefore invite contributions from writers with whom they are unacquainted, and to whom they 
promise an open field and a liberal recompense for successful efforts. It should be observed that their Miscellany is neither a Newspaper 
nor a Review, and that they have therefore no obligation to support the views of any party or school; as a new combination they are 
free from the disabilities of clique, and are ready, and even solicitous, to enlist aspiring talents. On their part their arrangements are 
conveniently flexible. They require only that statements of facts should be thoroughly reliable, and that these and other materials 
should be set forth effectively and in good taste. To be scrupulously accurate without being tedious, to be popular without vulgarity, 
and pointed without affectation, is the standard they steadily set before them, and they will accept the co-operation of any writer who 
can contribute to its attainment. 


Tt is superfluous to add that there appears to be ample scope for this project without trespassing on the province of any existing 
periodical. The Projectors seek only to sustain their own conception of the requisite standard of Popular Literature, under the 
impression that it has yet to be realised by themselves or others; and they expect popular support only in proportion to their success. 


\ All Literary arrangements will be made by the Eprror, who is to be addressed, for the present, through the Publishers, Messrs. 
Brapsury & Evans, at their Offices, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. The Publishers will also receive Orders for the Miscellany itself; 
and a limited number of Advertisements for insertion in the Wrapper to be issued with it regularly “ Oxon a WEEK.” 
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New Serres. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


J OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
FOR JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 

1, REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1858. 

2, MR. FOX—VITAL STATISTICS OF SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

3. DR. STRANG—WATER SUPPLY OF GREAT TOWNS. 

4. MR. TAYLER—SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, MEETING 
1858. 

5. DR. GREENHOW—STANDARD OF PUBLIC HEALTH FOR 
ENGLAND. 

6.MR. BROWN— FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF BRITISH 
RAILWAYS. 

7. MR. NEWMARCH—MEMORANDUM ON ELECTORAL STA- 
TISTICS, 1856-9. FURTHER EVIDENCE. 

8, QUARTERLY RETURNS AND MISCELLANEA. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 
LIFE OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS. 
THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 
ANTIQUITIES OF THE GARRUENOS. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 
MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEW. 
THE MONTHLY INTELLIGENCER. 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, OBITUARY, &c., &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Parker. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, neatly done up in cloth, with a Frontispiece, price 1s. each, 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CHIEF EVENTS IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &e. 





Now ready, No. IV. (for June), 


THE LILY OF TIFLIS. A Sketch from Georgian Church History. 


No. I. 
THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; OR, CECILIUS VIRIATHUS. 
No, II. 


THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA. A Journal written during 


ae [es Persecution, By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles; and now done into 
nglish, 


No, I, 


THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; OR, THE SETTLERS IN VIRGINIA. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry & JAMES PARKER. 





ue PENNY POST FOR JUNE 

Contains :— 

A WORD OF ENTREATY TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN ON THE 
APPALLING PROSPECT OF A EUROPEAN WAR. 

REASONS FOR STAYING AWAY FROM CHURCH. 

POETRY: WHITSUNTIDE. 

THE FOOTPRINTS IN THE WILDERNESS (with an Ilustra- 
tion). 

MADEMOISELLE CAZOTTE. 

MABEL AND ROSE; OR, “THE FLOWER-CRADLE” (with 
an Illustration). 

“THE SILVER SHIELD.” 

CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 

CHURCH NEWS. 

THE EDITOR’S BOX, &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Parker. 





(JHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Now Reavy 
wo deg of Canterbury. Dean of Chichester. 
Bishop of Durham. Dean of Ely. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rey. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
In June. 
Rey. Dr. Cureton. 
Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
Asingle Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


Archdeacon Robinson. 
Rey. J. E. Kempe. 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 
Now Reapy. 


M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 
Birmingham. 


Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. 


The Attorney-General. Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorder 
The Solicitor-General. of Hull, &. 
In June. 


Lord Wensleydale. | R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
Each Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
Asingle Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of June, 1859, price 1s. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 216, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


‘Contents :—Termination of the Eigh h Volume of the “ Phar- 
Maceutical Journal”—Weights and Measures—Divided Responsi- 
bility in the Sale and Use of Poisons—Conversazione—Eighteenth 

niversary of the Pharmaceutical Society—Address of the President 
—Report of the Council—Pharmaceutical Meeting, Edinburgh: 
Annual Report—The Lead Panic at Hastings—The Adelheid Spring 
—On Poisoning by Nicotina and Detection of the Poison—Water 
Gas~The Chronometrical Soria Vegetable Wax— 
The Suspected Case of Poisoning at Richmond. 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Joun Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington Street ; 
Mactracuaan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fanntn & Co., Dublin. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 7s, cloth, 


SOME YEARS AFTER. 


& TArt €. 


** The future brightens on the sight, 
For on the past has fall’n a light 
That tempts us to adore.” 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry & JAmes PARKER. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 








In Two Volumes, price Twelve Shillings, 


A DAM BE D 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, to be published next week. 


EK. 


WititAm Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 
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REVIEWS. 
——- 


Traits of Indian Character. A Lecture de- 
livered at a Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, by Colonel Sykes, M.P., President 
of the Society, on the 16th of April, 1859. 
(Harrison.) 

The Experiences of a Landholder and Indigo 
Planter in Eastern Bengal. (Aberdeen : 
John Smith; London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.) 

Aza time when every scrap of reliable in- 
formation, as to the character and dispo- 
sition of the natives of India, is becoming 
more and more valuable, the opinions and 
statements of a man so well calculated to 
judge as Colonel Sykes, will be hailed with 
an almost unanimous welcome. 

Some, indeed, will regret that one word 
should be uttered on behalf of the Indian 
races. They would rather that they should 
be considered as simply incapable of faith 
or gratitude, as destitute of every humanising 
quality, that they should henceforth be 
treated only as culprits, and regarded as 
calculated only to be the subjects of a des- 
potism. To such, Colonel Sykes’s lecture 
will be by no means acceptable; it will 
compel them to seek for proofs of their own 
assertions, which they will find it extremely 
difficult to produce. 

At the same time while we so far indorse 
Colonel Sykes’s views, and pay that tribute 
which is due at once to his learning and to 
his humanity, we are by no means disposed 
to go all the lengths which he requires of 
us. We must still regard the character of 
the Hindi as treacherous, and at least 
capable of the most refined cruelty; we 
must still regard the acts which he dwells 
on with so much pleasure as exceptional ; 
we cannot blind ourselves to the dear-bought 
experience of the last three years, and we 
must rather hope for what the Hindtis may 
become under a good system of government 
than praise them for what they are. With 
this caution, we shall let their advocate 
speak freely, and he evidently does address 
himself to those whose impressions are 
widely different from his own. 

Colonel Sykes shows that anterior to the 
multitudinous castes that now exist in India, 
aprimitive and more simple kind of religion 
was prevalent. What prodigious changes 
must have taken place amongst the so-called 
immutable Hindts, since the religion that is 
inculcated in the Rig Veda,the most ancient 
of their sacred books, was in vogue, the 
following passage will describe : 

“The Rig Veda comprises a series of hymns, 
addressed not to a supreme Being, a self-existent 
and constantly disposing cause, but to various per- 
sonifications of the elements and heavenly bodies, 
chiefly the firmament and fire; then the winds, 
the personified dawn, the sun, the sons of the sun, 
the Viswadevas, or collective deities, and the 
divinities of food, water, and grass in the abstract ; 
but nowhere does there appear to have been idols 
or worship of material objects. Temples there 
were none ; the worship was domestic. Brahmans 
are mentioned, but are not named as the appointed 


or exclusive singers or reciters of the hymns of | 


the Rig Veda. Priests were not necessarily 
Brahmans, and the head of the family would seem 
to have had whatever ritual was required, per- 
formed in his own house. The Hindi Triad— 





Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—have no place ; the | 


Linga or Phallus is unmentioned; Caste un- 


‘ 


noticed ; cows were eaten; cow-hides used in 
sacrificial ritual; in short, modern Brahmanism 
has no prototype in the Rig Veda; but Professor 
Wilson justly says, that its chief value is in 
‘illustrating the most ancient Hindi system of 
religious worship and social organisation, and the 
opinions of primitive Hinddism.’ How prodigious 
then the changes which we find must have taken 
place amongst the so-called immutable Hindus !” 


But who were the Hindus themselves ? 
This is a question not to be overlooked in a 
discussion like the present. Colonel Sykes 
answers it thus : 

‘¢ «The earliest seat of the Hindés within the area 
of Hindustan was undoubtedly the Eastern con- 
fines of the Punjab; the holy land of Menu and 
the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati and 
Saraswati rivers ; the Caygar and Sursooty of our 
barbarous maps.’ The tract of land thus assigned 
for the first establishment of Hindtism in India, 
is of very circumscribed extent and could not have 
been the site of a nation or of several tribes. 
Whatever the date of the settlement, Fa-hien, in 
the first years of the fifth century, says he found 
a people of heretics (that is to say, not Buddhists, ) 
between the Indus and the Jumna, having pre- 
viously said that the Brahmans were a tribe ; the 
first amongst the tribes of barbarians, meaning 
strangers. And this is corroborated by Bishop 
Museus and Scholasticus. But India was densely 
peopled at the time of Fa-hien’s visit, and if the 
nidus of the Hindas was still in the Punjab, who 
were the other peoples of India? Buddhism then 
flourished from the Himalayas to Ceylon, but 
Hindéism has now engrafted itself upon the 
twenty-one nations and languages of India. How 
then has this change come about, and what becomes 
of the immutability of the Hindis ?” 

A great change took place in the 7th cen- 
tury B.c., at the advent of Buddha, whose 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
totally opposed to the great feature of the 
ancient ritual—animal sacrifices : 

‘The idea that the great First Cause could be 
propitiated by the sprinkling of blood, and burning 
flesh upon an altar, is coeval with the existence of 
man. Cain and Abel are the first on record to 
have made this sacrifice, and because one offering 
was supposed to be acceptable to God, and the 
other not, Cain slew his brother in envy. We 
see it continued in Abraham’s offer, even of his 
son. We read of its institution, commanded by 
Moses in the 1st chapter of Leviticus as a daily 
duty of the Jews. We observe a remarkable 
illustration of it in Elijah’s sacrifice, narrated in 
the 18th chapter of Ist Kings, and to this day 
Abraham’s sacrifice is commemorated in the 
Buckra Eed of the Mahomedans. The Canaanites 
sacrificed hecatombs of oxen, and so strong was 
the belief in the efficacy of offering blood and flesh 
to the Divinity, that the ties of nature were set 
aside, and children were offered to Moloch. 
(Leviticus xviii. 21.) The Carthaginians offered 
men, and some traces of human sacrifices are met 
with in the Rig Veda, and its prevalence through 
all times, in one part of India, is attested by the 
Meriah sacrifices of the Khonds, which the British 
Government has so energetically and humanely 
endeavoured recently to suppress. The usual 
offering or sacrifice mentioned in the Rig Veda is 
the Soma Juice; the great sacrifice of the horse, 
however, is mentioned, and the ceremonial 
prescribed ; and that animal sacrifices must have 
gradually grown up is manifest by the horror 
expressed by Buddha in his discourses at the blood 
shed by the Vedists in their ritual; and as all 
religious as well as social reforms originate in the 
revulsion of certain sensitive and speculative 
minds from certain rituals or social usages, it may 
not be unreasonable to believe that the great 
reform of Buddha, whose followers at this day 
outnumber those of any other creed, was caused 
by the blood shed in India in animal sacrifices.” 

Like all violent revulsions, this change to 
the veneration of animal life was carried to 
an absurd extreme, and we are told of the 
existence of hospitals for sick animals, of the 





Brahmin priest solemnly promenading the 
thoroughfares, with a veil over his mouth 
to prevent the ingress and destruction of 
insect-life, and of the common bug (Cimex 
lectularius) being tolerated, plague as it is 
in hot climates. From general outlines 
Colonel Sykes proceeds to lay before us, 
individual traits of character, and es ially 
does he urge the one of devotional senti- 
ment. In the rock-cut temples of India, 
marvellous in their magnitude and number ; 
in the amount of continuous labour spent in 
their execution through centuries of time ; 
in the thousands and tens of thousands of 
sculptured figures of men and animals ; and, 
personally in their self-sacrifice and immola- 
tion ; we have evidence of an intense religious 
feeling. 

It is pleasing to read so many incidents of 
honour and fidelity amongst the Hindiis. 
We can select only a few, but would strongly 
recommend our readers to peruse the re- 
mainder. Of their sensitiveness to disgrace 
we have a striking proof: 


“Tn 1813, the fort of Entouree, in Bhagilkind, 
was stormed by a detachment under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adams, and the garrison made a most 
desperate resistance. An officer present said ‘the 
garrison consisted of 150 men ; they fought in the 
breach for an hour and a quarter like tigers. 
When the place was nearly carried the enemy set 
fire to it in several places, making the whole a 
sheet of fire ; they still kept fighting in the midst 
of flames, till the chief blew himself up. This was 
a hard day’s work ; we were under arms, march- 
ing, breaching, and storming upwards of twenty 
hours, not many of the garrison escaped ; a few of 
the wounded survived, and showed us the remains 
of their chief, who died for the point of honour.’ 


Sensitiveness with regard to ridicule has 
occasionally fatal consequences. In my own 


regiment a sepoy blew out his brains because 
his wife in a quarrel publicly applied epithets to 
him which exposed him to be mocked. At 
another time, on the line of march in 1818, the 
men, from want of carriage, being compelled to 
carry their heavy knapsacks, a Rajpat sepoy of 
my regiment, indignant at what he called being 
made a beast of burthen, quietly loaded his 
musket and shot himself.” 

Extolling their general humanity, the 
Colonel quotes an extract from a letter: 

‘**T cannot pass away from the late scenes of 
excitement and death without paying a tribute to 
the exalted tone of the sepoys of the 25th Regi- 
ment, and this becomes more prominent, consider- 
ing the troublous times in which we were playing 
the grand game of hold-fast against such hordes 
of enemies. During the heat of the battle of the 
28rd, the sepoys of the 25th Regiment suffered 
considerably. They came into the field-hospital 
suffering from every description of wounds, arms 
and legs shattered by round shot, limbs and body 
perforated by musket bullets, and flesh wounds of 
no slight nature. To see these men as they sat or 
lay down in the burning sun enduring all the 
excruciating agonies their wounds had caused 
them, while the surgeons were busy with others 
who had preceded them, was truly noble. The 
general observation made by them was ‘‘ Ah! well, 
never mind, we have eaten the Sircar’s salt for 
many years; this has been good work, and the 
Sirear will be good and take care of us, or our 
families if we die.” One poor fellow, whose blood 
was issuing profusely from a wound near the 
shoulder-joint, was offered a little brandy-and- 
water as a stimulant, when he nobly said, ‘‘ Give 
it to my brother first,” who sat next to him 
groaning in agony. He then drank, and said “he 
did not mind his wound, for he knew Govern- 
ment would not forget him.” Not a man 
refused to take what was offered to him as drink ; 
even the all-shunned wine was willingly accepted 
by them; and when an amputation was per- 
formed, they bore it with heroic fortitude, for 
although chloroform was not administered, 
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scarcely a groan escaped while the dreadful knife 
was severing the member from the body. In 
action they were cool, gallant, and intrepid; 
under the painful ordeal of the surgical operation 
they displayed patience, cheerfulness, and forti- 
tude.’” 


In support of his high opinion of their 
fidelity when well governed, Colonel Sykes 
relates the following incidents : 


“In 1785, a large portion of the Bengal army 
had their fidelity ell duty as soldiers put to the 
severest test during the revolt of Cheyt Sing, 
suffering from arrears of pay, and want of provi- 
sions; for such was the loss of credit of the 
Government at that time that, as stated by Mr. 
Hastings, no money could be raised, and the 
Sepoys were being employed against their 
connections and friends, in the heart of their own 
country ; nevertheless they remained true to their 
salt, The troops so tried were the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions, 6th and 7th Regiments, the 19th, the 
30th, and the 35th Regiments.” 

And again: 

**In 1804, in Monson’s disastrous retreat, 
Holkar left no means or offers untried through the 
medium of intrigue, to induce the sepoys to swerve 
from their allegiance and fidelity ; and notwith- 
standing their dreadful sufferings and the threats 
of vengeance, and the knowledge that those who 
fell into Holkar’s hands and refused to serve had 
their noses and right hands cut off, there were few 
desertions. A surgeon and some European 
artillerymen, who fell into Holkar’s hands, had 
their brains knocked out by wooden mallets in his 
presence.” 


We shall now quit Colonel Sykes and take 
up another testimony on another side. The 
soldier tries to acquit the Hindi; the 
civilian to condemn the European. We shall 
not at the present moment touch on the 
commercial part of the pamphlet, though in 
that respect it is a valuable production. We 
shall only refer to a few “ experiences ” as to 
European justice among the natives, and 
European value of native life: 


‘* Before concluding, I may state one or two 
instances of the insecurity of life and liberty to 
persons, arising from the corruptuess of the police, 
and the want of legal knowledge on the part of 
those gentlemen who have hitherto administered 
criminal law in Bengal. 

**A Mussulman Ryot, who, with several others 
had been brought to his landlord’s kutchery 
(office), for the purpose of making them pay the 
rent they owed, and who was probably under some 
degree of restraint, committed suicide by cutting 
his throat. The case was immediately reported 
at the police-office. The Darogah (police-officer) 
proceeded to the spot, and there made wp and gave 
in to the magistrate a statement that the man 
had been murdered by the landlord’s son, a youth 
of seventeen, and sent in false witnesses to prove 
this falsehood. The young man was apprehended 
at his mother’s house, whither he had fled when 
informed of the death of the man, justly fearing, 
whether innocent or guilty, the process of an in- 
vestigation by a Bengal policeman. The case was 
got over in the usual off-hand manner before the 
magistrate, the depositions of the witnesses being 
written down in a corner of a crowded room, by a 
writer receiving very small pay, and who, for a bribe 
of acouple of rupees, will write down, as the state- 
ment of a witness, whatever onechooses. At the time 
this evidence is being recorded, upon which, as in 
this case, the life of a human creature may depend, 
the magistrate is going on with a dozen other 
cases, and in reality knows nothing of what the 
witness is deponing to. A case got up in this 
way was made out against the unfortunate young 
man, who was committed to the sessions to be 
tried by the judge. The evidence appearing clear 
and complete, he was found guilty, and sentence 
of death pronounced on him by the Sudder 
Nizamut (chief criminal court), to which the 
judge’s proceedings had, in due course, been sent. 

“‘T accidentally became aware that a youth of 





seventeen was about to be hanged, and that it was 
the general opinion that he was altogether innocent 
of the crime for which he was about to suffer. 
The judge of the district was prevailed upon to 
defer the execution, while a petition, signed by a 
number of the most respectable European and 
native inhabitants of the place, was prepared, 
which was presented to him, accompanied by one 
on the part of the condemned, setting forth that 
none of the witnesses for the defence had been 
examined, and gp. out extraordinary dis- 
crepancies in the evidence against him; one 
witness, for example, swearing that the murder 
was committed with a sword, and another that a 
knife was used. On the receipt of these petitions, 
the judge thought proper to refer to the Calcutta 
Court for permission to re-try the case, and to 
examine the proffered evidence, which being 
granted, the result was the acquittal and imme- 
diate release of the prisoner. 

‘*T know not how the case is related in the 
proceedings of the Sudder Nizamut, or indeed if it 
is noticed at all. I may observe here that the 
object of the Darogah was simply to get for him- 
self the character of being an active and intelligent 
officer. It was said that he had been more suc- 
cessful in a similar case about a year before. Be 
that as it may, not a word of disapprobation of 
his proceedings was ever said, and for anything I 
know, he may have since had many such oppor- 
tunities of establishing his character for zeal and 
activity, and is now probably a deputy-magistrate.” 


And as if this were not enough, we have 
another anecdote immediately following : 


“T once had occasion to be at a magistrate’s 
house, when a Darogah produced the dead bodies 
of two fishermen. They were drowned in search- 
ing for the corpse of another man, reported to 
have been seen Roating in the river, and for which 
they had been compelled to dive repeatedly, by the 
Darogah and his attendants, till they sank, or 
becoming entangled in the reeds at the bottom of 
the river, perished. Yet this was passed over. 
The public knew nothing of it, and it was only on 
its becoming known to the commissioner of the 
district, some six months afterwards, that the 
Darogah was dismissed from office, only, however, 
to be employed almost immediately in a neigh- 
bouring district, by a magistrate who was a friend 
of the gentleman who thought the drowning of a 
couple of Bengalee fishermen a matter of so little 
consequence, as not to be, for a moment, allowed 
to interfere with the prospects of a favourite 
dependent.” 


The indigo planter concludes with these 
impressive words : 

‘* My object in publishing will be fully answered 
if I succeed in drawing attention to some of the 
causes which have hitherto deterred my fellow- 
countrymen from settling in India, a country 
where sobriety, industry, and perseverance, will 
meet with a far richer reward than in most other 
lands to which they emigrate. India has hitherto 
been a preserve, strictly guarded against intrusion, 
and maintained for the favoured ones of the East 
India Company. I hope, however, that these 
days are now gone by, and that the young men of 
England will go up and possess that land of 
promise, of which they may read such golden 
accounts in the Blue Books published by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, now taking 
evidence on the subject of the colonisation and 
settlement of India.” 








The British Tortrices. By S. J. Wilkinson. 
(Van Voorst.) 
Ir is far from improbable that the majority 
of the British public will not derive from the 
title of Mr. Wilkinson’s volume any very 
definite information as to the particular class 
of their compatriots to whose description it 
is devoted. ‘ What on earth are tortrices P” 
is a question which will at least rise to the 
lips of more than one reader, when he first 
sees the heading of this article. If guided 
solely by etymological considerations, he 





proceeds to frame a theory on the subject, he 
will probably conclude that a tortrix is a 
female tormentor, and will then have no 
difficulty in conceiving that a much larger 
volume than that now before us might well 
be devoted to the description of the appear- 
ance and habits of this not uncommon family, 
The objects, however, of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
attention constitute a class which, though 
less numerous and less universally familar 
than that just alluded to, is nevertheless by 
no means strange to many who never heard 
them called by this name. Even the most 
casual observer cannot fail to have remarked, 
especially in the months of April, May, and 
June, the singular manner in which the 
leaves of many trees and plants are twisted 
or rolled up, so as to form a hollow case or 
envelope; and there are few who, at some 
time or other, have not had the curiosity to 
unfold one of these twisted leaves. In 
doing so he will have had to break through 
a series of fine silken threads by which the 
roll is held together; and in the interior he 
will probably have found a minute object, 
which a brief inspection will enable him to. 
class comprehensively as a grub or cater- 
pillar, and on which it is not likely that he 
will bestow further notice. No one who has 
gone through this simple experience can any 
longer plead ignorance of the existence of 
the class described by Mr. Wilkinson: for 
the small object which he found at the 
bottom of the leaf-roll was, in all probability, 
a tortrix in the larva state. 

Having thus removed all doubts as to the 
nature of the beings which are treated of in 
the work before us, we will now proceed to 
enumerate briefly the principal facts which 
are known concerning them. And, in the 
first place, we must observe that we gather 
from Mr. Wilkinson’s book that the term 
Tortrices cannot properly be employed as 
the class-name for this tribe of insects; 
which, in the most recent system of ciassifi- 
cation, forms the sixth group of the Order 
Lepidoptera, under which head are generally 
included all butterflies and moths. The 
proper class-name of this group is Tortii- 
cina: the name Tortrix being confined to a 
single genus of its first family, the Tortri- 
cide. To avoid confusion we shall hence- 
forth, in speaking of the group, employ only 
its proper class-name. 

the ortricina, like the Tineina, another 
group of the same order, may be regarded, 
to a certain extent, as a peculiarly British 
group; for, of the about five hundred Euro- 
pean species already known and described, 
nearly three hundred are indigenous to the 
British Isles. In fact, they constitute about 
one-seventh of our entire known lepido- 
pterous insects; and there is every reason to 
suppose that further research will add con- 
siderably to the present list of species. 
Comparatively little is known of them in the 
three first of the four stages of development 
through which all insects pass. The ova, 
though well defined in shape, do not gene- 
rally exhibit that sculpture and symmetry 
which characterise the eggs of most other 
families of the same order. They are usually 
flat,and laid in small masses, overlapping each 
other like the scales of a fish; but sometimes 
they are oval, and much wrinkled and flat- 
tened on the under surface. The time re- 
quired for the development of the ovum mto 
the larva is not accurately known, but it 
would seem to vary considerably in different 
species; for while, in the case of many of 
the Tortricide, the eggs laid in the height 
of summer remain unaltered until the en- 
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suing spring, in other species the hatching 
must be almost immediate, the larve being 
found very shortly after the appearance of 
the perfect insect. The larve possess 
horny heads, and (almost always) sixteen 
legs ; sometimes, however, the latter organs 
are only rudimentary, and do not arrive at 
fall development. The majority of them 
feed on leaves; these are naked, or very 
sparingly sprinkled with hairs, and are never 
found gregariously. Others burrow into the 
bark, roots, or fruits of the plants on which 
they feed. We have already alluded to the 
mode in which the leaf-eaters provide them- 
selves with shelter by twisting and rolling 
up the leaves which furnish them with food. 
This task, which would be far beyond the 
unaided power of the minute larva, is effected 
by means of an elastic silk, spun by the in- 
sect, which is usually of a white colour, and 
which hardens and contracts on exposure 
to the air. The larva spins from side to 
side of the leaf a series of silken threads, 
which, by their contraction, draw the opposite 
sides together; and it aids the contractile 
power of the threads by partially gnawing 
through the thickest fibres of the leaf, which 
would offer most resistance to the drag of 
the silk. The duration of the larva state is 
very different for different species; but, as 


might naturally be expected, it is usually | 


longer in the case of the internal feeders than 
in that of the leaf-eaters. It is a matter of 
great difficulty to distinguish the larve of 
the several species from each other; for 
they are generally of plain uniform colours, 


and are deficient in characteristic markings, | 


except in such as belong also to the group 


Tineina. It is in the larva state that the | 
Tortricina perform their most important | 


part in the economy of nature, both in 
checking a too exuberant vegetable growth, 
and in serving as food for birds. The pupa 
is enclosed in a cocoon or web spun by the 
larva. Of this stage of their existence 
scarcely anything is known; its duration, 
like that of the two former stages, appears 
to vary considerably in different species, in 
some cases months, in others only a few 
days being required for the development of 
the perfect insect. 

It is in the perfect (or, as it is technically 
termed, the imago) state that the British 
Tortricina have been hitherto especially 
studied. In this state their colouring is very 
varied ; and, though their tints are generally 
sombre, they are certainly not inferior in 
beauty to any of the continental species, 
and are scarcely less bright than the few 
extra-European varieties with which we are 
acquainted. For the benefit of our entomo- 
logical readers, we will extract the summary 
which Mr. Wilkinson gives of the markings 
by which they are distinguished. “These,” 
he says: 

“Are extremely simple; being, 4s in some of 
the other families in this order, a modification of 
an almost universal type throughout. They con- 
sist of a basal patch, a central fascia, a spot or 
mark upon the costa towards the apex, and an 
ocellated patch at the anal angle, with one or two 
others of minor importance; in the modification 
of any or all of these does the variation we witness 
in these insects consist, except perhaps among the 
Pereonide, where the colouring and direction of 
the markings in one or two of the species assume 
quite a different aspect. Short oblique streaks 
upon the costa are of very frequent occurrence, 
which are for the most part geminated, or 
arranged in pairs. These streaks are frequently 
produced or continued to the middle of the wing, 
and often to the opposite or dorsal margin. “The 
type of marking is simplest and most perfect in 





the fasciated species of the genus Tortrix (heparana, 


ribeana, cinnamomeana), and least so in the genera 
Capua, Bactra, some of the Peronee, Retinia, 
Endopisa, and Phtheochroa. Of the above- 
mentioned marks, the central fascia is the most 
conspicuous, and generally present ; next to this, 
the basal patch; then the subapical costal spot ; 
and lastly, the ocelloid patch : the remainder do 
not require especial notice.” 

The perfect Tortricina are never a long 
time on the wing, and do not fly far from 
the plants and trees in which they dwelt as 
larve. The morning and evening are their 
principal times of flight, but there is no 
period in the day at which some species may 
not be seen on the wing: few varieties fly 
during the night. The season of their 
appearance is from March to November ; 
but it is in May, June, and July that they 
are most numerous. ‘Their lives are but 
short, lasting only a few days, just long 
enough for the propagation of their species : 
as soon as the eggs are deposited, the 
parents die. 

Such is, in general terms, the extent of 
our knowledge respecting the group of 
insects which Mr. Wilkinson has made the 
object of especial study. Before the appear- 
ance of his book, the most important works 
on the subject were Mr. H. Doubleday’s 
“Synonymic List of British Lepidoptera,” 
published in 1849, and Mr. J. F. Stephens’s 
Catalogue of Lepidoptera in the British 


Museum, published in 1852. The former of | 
these works enumerated 294, the letter 310, | 


| species: Mr. Wilkinson, by adding some 
species and striking out others, fixes the 
| number at 298. He makes considerable 
| alterations in the general classification of the 
group, arranging it in nine families, which 
are further subdivided into 72 genera. He 
| adopts peculiarities of structure as the basis 
of classification more entirely than any 
previous investigator, and founds his second 
family, the Plicate, upon the costal fold of 
the anterior wings—a peculiarity which, 
though previously noticed, has never before 
been used in classification. ‘he most dis- 
tinctive family-character is the ocelloid 
patch, which he describes as “a roundish 
mark at the anal angle, usually of a light 
ground-colour, enclosing several black spots 
or longitudinal lines: it is subject to great 
variation both in size and colour, and is not 
unfrequently edged or bordered with streaks 
or markings of a metallic lustre.” ‘This 
mark is wholly wanting in four of his 
families; almost wholly in a fifth; is more 
or less present in three more; and is well 
defined in the Carpocapside only. He is far 
from considering his present classification as 
final, being on the contrary persuaded that 
important modifications will result from a 
further investigation of the insects in the 
larva and pupa state, in which conditions 
they are as yet almost entirely unknown. 
The great bulk of the volume is occupied 
by an elaborate catalogue raisonné of 
each individual species, executed with a 
|minuteness of detail which renders it 
| exhaustive as a description of known varie- 
| ties. Mr. Wilkinson has throughout the 
| book rigidly adhered to the principle, the 
| importance of which cannot be too strongly 
| impressed upon all writers on natural history, 
of never taking a description on trust, but 
always describing from the actual specimen. 
It follows, from the conscientious adoption 
|of this principle, that in most cases the 
| description is confined to the imago, or 
; perfect insect; for it is only in comparatively 
| few instances that actual specimens of the 





larva and rag are procurable : on this point 


especially Mr. Wilkinson earnestly invites the 
co-operation of all his brother entomologists. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Wil- 
kinson has not relaxed, in some degree at 
least, his resolution against the admission 
of synonymous names. The reason which 
he assigns for his determination, viz., his 
aversion to perpetuate the “ Babel perplexity” 
of nomenclature, is a perfectly valid one, if 
there were any prospect of the immediate 
and universal adoption of that system which 
had been pe te: as the best by the best 
authorities. But since this prospect has 
never yet been realised in any branch of 
science, the entire omission of synonyms 
must surely somewhat narrow the utility, 
especially to the young student, of a book of 
reference like the present, by rendering more 
difficult its comparison with other books of 
the same class. This is, however, a minor 
omission which, if (as we do not doubt) Mr. 
Wilkinson’s excellent manual meets with 
the reception that it deserves, he will ere 
long have the opportunity, and we hope the 
inclination, for remedying in a second 
edition. 








| The New World in 1859; being the United 
| States and Canada, Illustrated and De- 

scribed. With One Hundred and Thirty- 

five Engravings. (Bailliere.) 
| THis volume may be best described as an 
| American “ Murray,” being precisely the 
trans-Atlantic equivalent for one of the cele- 
brated guide-books which bear that name. 
Like one of them, it is a compilation of 
extracts from various sources, on all kinds 
of subjects — statistical, geographical, bio- 
graphical, descriptive, social, picturesque, 
commercial, political—in short a condensa- 
tion of the class of knowledge which it is 
essential for the traveller to possess, whether 
he be statesman, merchant, tourist, or 
emigrant. Before we break bulk into this 
highly compressed mass of facts, it may be 
as well to indicate the general nature of the 
contents. The work has evidently been 
prepared for the especial benefit of the 
British, particularly those who are about to 
visit the States and Canada, and is divided 
into five parts. The first contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the principal cities 
on the Atjantic sea-board. The second is 
entitled “ Scenes and Scenery,” and is 
intended to describe by pen ——— some of 
the most remarkable objects and places in the 
two countries. The third furnishes informa- 
tion for the benefit of emigrants and tourists 
about to visit Canada only. Part the fourth 
relates to public and social institutions, 
commerce, manufactures, customs, manners, 
and every-day life. The last section com- 
prises miscellaneous information for emi- 
grants and agriculturists. Each of these 
parts is paged separately, and preceded by 
an index of contents and illustrations, so as 
to be complete in itself. Of the great amount 
of intelligence thus conveyed it is difficult to 
give an adequate idea. We must have 
recourse to arithmetic for the purpose. In 
Part L., thirty American cities are described, 
generally with an engraving to each, New 
York being illustrated by a series of excellent 
views—the Broadway, the Park and City 
Hall, the University, the Tombs, Custom 
House, Exchange, Free a La Farge 
House, and several others. The beautiful 
architecture of Trinity Church, Broadway, 
and the Church of All Souls will surprise 
many readers. Washington, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and a host 
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of other towns, are described in the same 
graphic way, the drawings for the en- 
gravings having been photographed on 
the wood by Price’s new patent process, 
in order to insure accuracy. Besides all 
which, there are articles devoted to the 
general geography of the States, to its rivers 
and elevations, to the lives of the Presidents, 
including Washington and Mr. Buchanan, 
and sketches of the form and departments 
of the government. In describing New 
York, we find that the author speaks rather 
slightingly of the merits of the police of that 
city ; and very justly praises the accommo- 
dation and cheapness of the dining-saloons, 
and the street cars, which run upon rails in 
the main thoroughfares. We append the 
following account of a novelty in street 
conveyance : 

‘* A new description of one-horse railroad car 
was started in New York last August, and a most 
comfortable car it is. | Connected with it there is 
no conductor. The driver pulls up, you enter, 
put the amount of your fare down a slip near the 
roof, and it drops into a glass case. When the 
driver, who sees through the glass that the 
amount is correct, he touches a spring, and the 
coin falls down into a locked drawer underneath, 
the money never being touched by the driver, and 
beyond his reach. If you have no change the 
driver will give you full change through a hole in 
the top of the omnibus. On entering the car you 
deposit the proper amount of fare as stated. The 
door is opened and shut by a strap in the hands of 
the driver, attached to the door.” 

The language of the above passage is not 
free from what an English reader must con- 
sider to be inaccuracies ; and we are bound to 
say that similar instances are to be met with 
throughout the book; but the meaning is 
everywhere clear and forcible, and the pecu- 
liarities are such as possibly may not strike 
an American ear. Speaking of the wines of 
Cincinnati, the writer describes the vaults 
of Mr. N. Longworth, where are to be found 
upwards of 300,000 dozens of the celebrated 
* Catawba,” of which there is a “ sparkling” 
variety, said to be very like champagne. 
Mr. Longworth, he adds, is renowned for his 
extraordinary benevolence. In seasons of 
distress he distributes freely from 300 to 
500 loaves of bread every week to the neces- 
sitous poor : 

‘‘Tn the distribution of his charity he is pecu- 
liar, if not eccentric. Many stories are told of 
him in this respect. As one which we have not 
seen published, and to give an idea of the man, 
we may mention, that when lately called upon by 
a deputation for his subscription to assist the 
*Lord’s poor,’ his reply was, that he had enough 
to do in taking care of, and looking after, the 
* Devil's poor,’ it being, as we have said, the most 
degraded whom Mr, Longworth makes his peculiar 
choice.” 

In Part I. we must content ourselves by 
stating that no less than 180 different spots 
of interest to the tourist are described in a 
very clear and succinct manner, aided by 
54 woodcuts. Out of these it is difficult to 
make a selection, but we may point to the 
descriptions of the Hudson River and its 
steamers of almost incredible size and 
splendour ; of the Thousand Islands and the 
rapids on the St. Lawrence; of the Falls of 
the Minnehaha, celebrated in Longfellow’s 
poem; of the “Pictured Rocks” of Lake 
Superior; of the Alleghany and Catskill 
Mountains; and of Niagara, as among the 
most striking features in a world of 
animated narrative. Nothing but a map 
seems wanting to make this portion of 
the work a most valuable guide to the 
trayeller. 





Part III. is of perhaps superior interest 
to the British reader, as being devoted to 
Upper and Lower Canada. The information 
here given is more minute and practical 
than before. We have, for instance, a 
valuable index of cities, towns, and villages 
in both districts ; an official statement of the 
terms on which government grants of land 
are offered to the settler, with lists of the 
agents and their residences ; and a variety of 
articles on the postal regulations, the money- 
order system, the banks, taxes, wages, and 
even to some extent on the legal institutions 
of the colony. 

We hasten, however, to Part IV., entitled, 
“Things as they are in 1859,” where the 
reader will find a great amount of amuse- 
ment and instruction. We have first an 
account of a leviathan printing press, 
machines similar to which have lately, we 
believe, been introduced into the offices of 
our own Times and Standard; next of 
hotels, written in a spirited style, and 
pointing out, on the whole with much fair- 
ness and good sense, the contrasts between 
these establishments in the new and old 
country. A passage or two may, however, 
be found, written in the old Yankee style of 
brag and bluster about social matters, which 
we had hoped to find exploded. Speaking 
of hotel clubs, for instance, the writer is 
seized with a sudden passion to begin 
“ whipping the universe: ” 


‘* The clerks at hotels here are obliged, as they 
are generally found, to be civil, obliging, gentle- 
manly men; bred most likely as you yourself 
were, otherwise they could not occupy the post 
of book-keeper and cashier, and in many cases 
speaking (sic) three or four languages.” 

This assault upon the unsuspecting reader 
is very “smart,” and indeed our author is 
generally amusing enough in this way, 
though his grammar is often at fault, as in 
the passage above; and he cannot refrain 
from indulging in numerous back-handed 
blows at Old England, which he might as well 
have avoided in a work intended to circulate 
extensively here. But perhaps he wished 
that there should be no mistake about his 
own breeding, at any rate; and we are all 
accustomed pretty well to the strange 
writhings of Brother Jonathan’s sensitive- 
ness. On the subject of “ protection to trade” 
(not in the political sense), and of “banks 
and banking”’—particularly the “ wild- 
cat” variety of the latter—with its “sloped 
for Kansas’ announcements, and “bank-note 
reporting system,” the information is abun- 
dant and good. Apropos of railways, we are 
reminded of the “sleeping-cars” lately in- 
troduced on the Grand Trunk Railroad in 
Canada, and are favoured with a view of an 
American locomotive, “with ‘ cow-catcher’ 
and all the other ‘fixins’ (sic) complete.” 
In the article on “ Attendance at Church” 
we are rather amused to find the following 
remarks on millinery thrown in, no doubt 
with the best intentions to promote a full 
attendance, but rather oddly associated with 
the idea of religious worship. 


*¢On visiting the churches in the United States 
and Canada the stranger will find them well filled 
generally speaking. In summer time the ladies 
are to be seen going dressed in the most expensive 
muslins and laces, with bare arms, perhaps under 
elegant mantillas of the most zephyr thinness, 
displaying easily the shape of the figure, be it 
handsome or otherwise. In the autumn or 
‘fall’ the most gorgeous silks, brocades, and 
velvets are worn. This being the age of ‘hoops,’ 
of course the ladies assume larger dimensions 


being carried to as great excess as we think it 
possible to be done.” 

We have far from exhausted the topics of 
intelligence to be found inthispart of the book, 
comprising accounts of the sleigh-driving 
and other sports and amusements of Ame- 
rican homes, of elections, of the Shakers, of 
the exemption laws, and many other inter- 
esting matters, which it would be difficult 
to find so usefully collected together any- 
where else. 

The conclusion embraces all matters con- 
nected with the requirements and pursuits 
of emigrants, and seems admirably adapted 
for its purpose. We can sincerely recom- 
mend the volume as one of the most 
important in variety and extent of informa- 
tion of its peculiar class which has appeared 
for some time past. 





England and Her Soldiers. By Harriet 
Martineau. (Smith & Elder.) 


Miss Martineau has gone back to the war 
in the Crimea. She has retraced the pages 
of that tangled history, wherein the vices of 
a system and the nobleness of an army, the 
folly of government and the ability of a few 
individuals, were more mingled together than 
ever before happened in the career of man. 
For which reason the story of the Crimean 
war will never wholly pall on the English 
heart, associated as it is with so much that 
stirs the passions and fires the blood—with 
the patriotism that glories in the mighty 
deeds done there, and with the righteous 
indignation that curses the administrative 
imbecility which went so near to ruin both 
England and her army. But so much has 
happened since, that it seems like reading 
the history of a former generation, when we 
sit down to reconsider the glories and the 
shortcomings of the Crimeanwar. So in fact it 
is; for there are generations in facts as well 
as in races, and the younger always push the 
elder from their places. The Indian mutiny 
stands nearer to us in point of time than the 
battle of the Alma, consequently it is more 
interesting to the public; and soon the war 
in Italy will overshadow both. It is only 
when we get to a certain distance in time 
that relative proportions in history become 
justly defined; present events are never in 
right perspective. For this reason only we 
fear that Miss Martineau’s book will fall 
somewhat flat and dead upon the world. 
Borne up by her great name and the power 
of her genius, assuredly it will attain a certain 
success, and command a certain influence; 
but it is just so far out of date as that the 
interest of the subject on which it treats has 
been absorbed by a greater interest on a 
nearer event, and men are not naturally 
inclined to post-date their emotions. 

The sources whence Miss Martineau has 
derived the statistics, &c., of her work, are to 
be found in the various Blue Books and 
letters with which the world was flooded so 
soon as the unpardonable mismanagement 
of things in the Crimea was made manifest. 
It is a sickening tale to read; and one 
wonders at the steady, calm, unimpassioned 
tone which Miss Martineau has been able to 
assume and maintain while treating of it. 
She states that she sought to “repress all 
weakening emotions,” “to avoid both cen- 
sure and praise,” and “to be as impersonal 
as possible, in regard both to myself and to 
those whom, in their efforts to save our 
national armies, I would honour and serve.” 
She has attained her object ; and the book 
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statements of damaging facts without pas- 
sionate comment or angry philippic. The 
whole history of mismanagement is gone 
through. The impropriety of the regu- 
lation dress, with its coarse, spongy scarlet 
cloth, apoplectic stock, and head-gear 
that was either hurtful or useless, its 
heavy knapsack straps that tightened the 
chest and impeded the action of the 
lungs, and its boots that went into holes 
after one day’s heavy march; the coffee that 
was sent out unroasted and unground, “ to 
preserve the aroma,” and no provision made 
for roasting or grinding it when it got 
there; the insufficient supplies of food, 
clothing, medicine, beds, and hospital ne- 
cessaries, while thousands of cases were 
lying rotting on the shore, or choking up 
the warehouses, for want of some officially 
recognised authorities to receive and dis- 
tribute them; the ship-loads of fresh vege- 
tables that were flung into the sea when the 
troops on land were perishing from scurvy ; 
the absence of all sanitary regulations, and 
the reckless sacrifice of the men’s lives by 
the mere ignorance and stupidity of their 
commanders; the heroic fortitude with 
which the army bore all their unnecessary 
burdens and privations, never flinching 
and never complaining; and the won- 
derful exhibition of governmental formal- 
ism and bungling that was made for all 
Europe to scoff at—these are the chief 
themes which Miss Martineau has taken, 
handling them with her usual quiet power 
and uncompromising honesty. The man 
least to blame in all this confusion and 
wretchedness, was the much maligned Lord 
Raglan. He was always willing to do well 
and kindly by the men; and if he failed in 
the highest power of organisation, at least 
he did not fail in the wish to organise. If 
certain suggestions were made, and certain 
follies and abuses brought before him, he 
was ever willing to attend to them, and 
reform where he could reform. For 
instance, noon-day drill under a burning 
sun ; bad spirits and sour wine, sold without 
stint or limit in a climate which of itself 
predisposed men to cholera and dysentery ; 
unnecessary exposure of sentries to the sun; 
the sale of tainted meat; the sameness of 
the rations, which made healthy men ill, 
and weakened the strongest stomachs ; 
the causes of foul smells which induced 
typhus and other diseases,—were all suc- 
cessively brought before him; and 
for each abuse he either attempted, or did 
actually provide, a remedy. But the autho- 
rities in England were hazy and slow; and 
the formalism which weighed heavily on the 
management at home nearly strangled the 
life out of the army abroad. While men 
were “dying off like sheep” for want of 
some rational system of management, gen- 
tleman-like officials at home argued over 
their iced champagne on the fearful irregu- 
larities that would ensue if such-and-such 
breaches of administrative discipline were 
allowed. It did not seem to enter into the 
minds of any, to conceive that human life was 
more valuable than the rules of a govern- 
ment office, or that the destruction of an 
army was of as much consequence as the 
maintenance of administrative etiquette. 

hings were done by the most accurate 
rule and measure; but whether they worked 
well or ill when done, did not enter into the 
programme. Huts were shipped in one trans- 
port, and the bolts and screws belonging to 
them in another ; so that when they arrived 
they were not of so much use as if they had 


still been growing all green and leafy in their 
native forests. News of a cargo of boots and 
shoes came like a gospel of charity at a time 
when men were foot-sore and shoeless, and 
the whole army kept unemployed for want of 
a few leathern coverings ; but when the shoes 
were given out they were all found to be too 
small—scarcely large enough, indeed, for 
well-grown boys. In the hospitals the 
arrangements were worse than anything 
which we, in England, could imagine possible 
among Christians and civilised men; but 
until Miss Nightingale quietly and effectually 
set aside the imbecile regulations which 
refused all help or amelioration that was out 
of rule, nothing was done; and cholera, 
hospital gangrene, and starvation were left 
to their deadly work unmolested. All this 
misery, it must be remembered, was partially 
remediable even with the scanty means and 
appliances at hand. Much of it was wilfully 
brought about by the very men who ought to 
have prevented all. It was not of the absolute 
nature of things, that sick patients should 
not receive their food until five or six o’clock, 
and that when they did receive it, it should 
be in such a disgusting state they could not 
eat it. Neither was it one of the divine 
ordinances of life, that hospitals should be 
built on the slope of a hill, so as to receive 
all the drainage from the camp above, until 
the earth beneath the floors grew into a 
slimy fetid ooze, which of itself would have 
caused any amount of disease possible. It 
was not necessary that filth should be allowed 
to accumulate in the sick wards to such an 
extent that strong men were turned faint 
and sick when they entered, and the very 
attendants were forced to rush often into the 
open air, and save themselves from the same 
dangers; that there should be no means of 
ventilation, and no possibility of cleanliness 
or of the merest decency ; that the wounded 
should be left to die of dirt, vermin, want of 
food, and want of attention; and that all 
this while thousands upon thousands of 
pounds were collected in England, for the 
one sole object of ameliorating the condition 
of the army—which thousands, however, did 
very little good, and fell strangely short of 
their destination. The true history of the 
Crimean war has yet to be written, and only 
afew men could thoroughly go into it. When, 
or if ever, that is done, we fear that more 
than official incapacity will be shown as the 
result. 

From this short sketch it can easily be 
understood what manner of book Harriet 
Martineau has put forth—easily believed 
that she has worked at her subject with 
courage, power, and _ conscientiousness. 
Faithful in fact, and rich in suggestion, she 
has given us, in this volume, a very valuable 
addition to our present store of knowledge 
as to the conduct and condition of the 
Crimean troops; especially valuable at the 
present time when the future looks so black 
and threatening, and no one knows who 
may be called on next to take active service 
for or against the progress of the nations. 
If, unhappily for ourselves, we should be 
dragged into any struggle on any side, it is 
to be hoped that Miss Martineau’s masterly 
réswmeé of the causes of our army’s sufferings 
in the Hast may have its full weight, and help 
to convince government officials of the fact so 
patent to every one not in office, that they 
have yet to learn the true art and theory of 
military organisation. The administrative 
capacities of English gentlemen did not come 
out very brightly during the late war; and 








the council chamber was on the same level. 
Wisdom comes by experience: and we can 
but hope with Harriet Martineau that the 
experience of the Crimean campaign may 
be sufficient for all time yet to come to 
official England. 








A Few out of Thousands: their Sayings aid 
Doings. By Augusta Johnstone, Author 
of “ Woman’s Preachings for Woman's 
Practice.” (Groombridge & Sons.) 

Tus volume contains twenty sketches by 
no means devoid of talent, although, generally 
speaking, very questionable in taste. We 
are by no means advocates for what was 
called some years ago “the silver fork 
school ;” on the contrary, we would willingly 
give half-a-dozen fashionable novels for such 
sterling portraitures of peasant and artisan 
life as ‘“‘ Mary Barton,” and “John Halifax, 
Gentleman; ” and it is consequently not the 
social position of the author’s heroes and 
heroines to which we object, but simply the 
manner in which they are presented to the 
reader. The occasional introduction of 
French words (almost invariably incorrect 
either in gender or quantity), we also 
resolutely deprecate. ‘To make use of a 
language with which the writer is only 
imperfectly acquainted is to play with edged 
tools, and is moreover at once a useless 
and a vicious habit when our own racy 
Anglo-Saxon can express more forcibly an 
author’s meaning. The locality adopted 
by Miss or Mrs. Johnstone (from certain 
passages in the book bearing heavily upon 
the lordly sex, we suspect the former,) 
is evidently that attractive suburb known 
(or unknown) as Islington; while there are 
two or three extraordinarily startling reve- 
lations in the volume, as regards the habits 
and customs of the respectable class of 
tradesmen, which, we confess, astonished us 
not a little. Injustice to the author we will, 
however, make an extract from the sketch, 
entitled “The Workwomen’s Ball,’ the 
longest, and most carefully elaborated tale 
which the work contains : 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Honeyman live in a large, 
roomy, old-fashioned house, which looks into the 
yard belonging to the manufactory (of shirts, 
shirt-collars, the convenient, but slovenly clerk’s 
‘dickey,’ braces, slippers, carpet-bags, neck- 
ties, &c., &c.), and Mr. Honeyman sallies out 
every morning at nine o’clock to superintend the 
retail establishment in Cheapside, a branch of 
which is carried on at the West End by Mr. 
Peter Honeyman, the eldest son, who has married 
what his parent is pleased to term a fine lady, 
that is to say, the dandy daughter of a Piccadilly 
tradesman. But Mrs. Peter brought her husband 
tries to be contented with what he calls her ‘ con- 
founded airs,’ of which, to say the truth, the 
shrewd old gentleman, her father-in-law, has by 
no means’accused her wrongfully. Pretty, minen- 
derier (sic), and frivolous, Mrs. Peter is at the 
same time indolent, useless, and selfish. She is 
one of those ladies who faint at any crisis which 
requires presence of mind, who sicken at the sight 
of blood, who study their own nerves more than 
a fellow-creature’s comfort, and who are mostly 
fretful, unhealthy, and complaining, for want of 
better occupation. Mrs. Peter never visited her 
husband’s father and mother without arriving in 
her own brougham, and, moreover, throwing the 
entire household into confusion.” 

This admirable personage has reason to 
suspect that Arthur Honeyman, her brother- 
in-law, has formed an attachment for a cer- 
tain Kate Page, the forewoman of the work- 
room; and feeling her personal dignity 
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alliance, she persecutes the poor girl most 
unrelentingly ; or, to avail ourselves of the 
words of Miss Johnstone, “she lost no op- 
portunity of what she called—in that elegant 
slang, now so frequently in vogue among 
ladies who rank higher, perhaps, in the 
social scale than Mrs. Peter—having a dig 
at Kate.” 

There is considerable power in the stories 
called “The Self-Made Man,” and “The 
Bread-Winners ;” but it is of a morbid and 
painful description especially distasteful to 
us; and we sincerely trust that on any 
future occasion when Miss Johnstone may 
resolye to give a work to the public, she will 
suffer herself to be influenced rather by the 
gentle and womanly impulses of nature, than 
by those darker and fiercer developments of 
passion which should only be evolved by the 
sterner hand of that sex which was created 
expressly to “bear the heat and turmoil of 
the day.” 











A Manual of Geographical Science; Mathe- 
matical, Physical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive. Part I. (J. W. Parker & Son.) 

Arter a delay of some years, Messrs. 
Parker have at length given to the public 
the second volume of their “ Manual of Geo- 
graphical Science.” The first volume was 
devoted to those branches of the subject 
which are usually considered as being of a 
more especially scientific nature, viz., Mathe- 
matical and Physical Geography, Charto- 
graphy, and Geographical Terminology. 
Messrs. Parker, however, taking a more 
extended view of the domain of geographical 
science, include within it a historical sketch 
of the progress of geographical knowledge, 
and a descriptive account of the different 
countries of the earth, both in ancient and 
modern times. These are the subjects which 
are treated of in the present volume. The 
descriptive account of ancient geography 
has been executed by the Rev. W. L. Bevan; 
and the performance of the same office for 
modern geography has been entrusted to 
the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S., who has 
also contributed a section on the progress of 
maritime discovery. No distinct place is 
assigned to the historical sketch of the pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge; but the 
earlier portion of it is comprised in the first 
chapter of the account of ancient geography, 
while the later portions are scattered through- 
out the volume, the description of each of 
the principal portions of the earth’s surface 
being preceded by a brief chronological 
summary of the sources of our knowledge 
respecting it. 

The manner in which the volume before 
us is executed affords, we are inclined to 
think, a sufficient excuse for the delay which | 
has attended its publication. A compilation 
of so extended and laborious a nature must 
necessarily, if carefully performed, be a work | 
of no short duration. As far as we have 
been able to examine it, we are enabled to | 
speak very favourably of the diligence and | 
accuracy with which Mr. Bevan has dis- | 
charged the duties allotted to his share. | 
The introductory historical chapter gives, | 








within a moderate compass, a very complete | 


and satisfactory summary of the earliest | examination of its osseous skeleton, 7.e., of 
sources of geographical knowledge, to-! its principal and subordinate mountain- 
gether with an account of the different | ranges, which constitute the principal and 
ideas which were entertained at different | subordinate water-sheds of the country. The 
| effects of this improved view of geographical 


periods respecting the extent and configu- 
ration of the earth. In the descrip- 


tive portion which follows he does not in any | sent generation of maps. The old school of 
material respect depart from the plan which | maps, in which the mountains and rivers 


; Arnold, in his “ Introductory Lectures on 


| The key, therefore, to the physical configu- 


is usually adopted in treatises of this class; 
describing, in the first place, the boundaries 
and principal physical features of a country, 
then enumerating its political divisions, and 
finally indicating the most important towns in 
each. As a general rule, he adds the modern 
name of each mountain, river, and town, in 
all cases in which it can be ascertained with 
certainty; and he intersperses with great 
judgment just enough historical information 
to render his work an easily available com- 
panion to the student of ancient history. 
Altogether, he has succeeded in producing a 
manual of ancient geography which may at 
least challenge comparison with any that 
has hitherto been submitted to the public. 
Of Mr. Nicolay’s descriptive account of 
modern geography we propose to speak 
somewhat more in detail, inasmuch as it is 
constructed on a plan which is a decided im- 
provement upon that which has generally 
characterised previous geographical works. 
Within a comparatively recent period the 
method of geographical instruction has 
undergone an important revolution. In 
former times the writer of a geographical 
treatise devoted his attention principally to 
the political boundaries of a country and to 
an enumeration of its most important towns, 
the completeness and detail with which 
the task was executed varying according to 
the diligence of the author and the size to 
which his work was intended torun. The 
great object apparently was, to crowd the 
greatest number of proper names into the 
smallest possible compass. Rivers and 
mountains were indeed enumerated, but with 
no sort of recognition of the fact that they 
deserved a notice differing either in kind or 
degree from that which was bestowed upon 
towns. Geography was, in fact, regarded as 
in a peculiar sense subservient to history; 
and the details which were chiefly dwelt upon 
were those which owed their very existence 
to historical events and human agency. As 
to the question of the efficacy of this mode 
of geographical teaching, we leave it to be 
determined by the unprejudiced verdict 
of every one who in his school-boy 
days has groaned (and who has not?) 
over Bishop Butler’s or Goldsmith’s 
Geography, and who will candidly ask 
himself how much of whatever geogra- 
phical knowledge he may at present possess 
was derived from these venerable sources. 
Now, however, the matter is regarded from 
a totally different point of view. At last we 
recognise the fact that it is not history which 
has created geography, but geography which 
has to a most important extent influenced 
and modified the course of history. Dr. 





Modern History,” was, we believe, one of the 
first to introduce to public notice the correct 
view of the importance to the historical 
student of a competent knowledge of 
geography, by showing the extent to which 
the history of a people is influenced by the 
physical features of the country which they 
inhabit. The position of towns is dependent 
on the course of rivers, and the course of 
rivers on the direction of mountain-chains. 


ration of a country is to be found in an 


study are naturally perceptible in the pre- 











were roughly and feebly indicated, and 
whose object was to cover every line of space 
with the name of a town, is fast dying out, 
and is being replaced by one which does at 
least make an attempt to represent the 
physical features of a country. At length 
we are beginning to recognise that this 
should be the primary object of every map, 
on whatever scale it may be constructed ; and 
to acknowledge that the number of names 
which can advantageously be introduced 
into a map is, of necessity, limited by its 
size. In this respect much still remains to 
be done; but, the principle being once 
admitted, we may fairly hope to witness its 
more extended application. 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Nico- 
lay’s account of modern geography is based 
entirely upon physical configuration, to the 
almost entire exclusion of political or histo- 
rical considerations. Beginning with an 
introductory chapter, in which he treats of 
the distribution, proportion, position, and 
contour of land on the surface of the globe, 
he proceeds to take each continent in suc- 
cession, and, after briefly noticing its 
boundaries, to investigate at once its primary 
and subordinate water-sheds. The direction 
of these being established, he proceeds to 
trace the course of the principal rivers, and 
divides each continent into sections which 
are based upon these physical, rather than 
upon the ordinary political, considerations. 
So rigidly does he adhere to the physical 
principle, that he entirely omits all mention 
of towns. He also gives a brief account of 
the vegetation, natural products, and geo- 
logical formation of each continent. The 
different groups of islands he treats in 
precisely the same manner. In the section 
devoted to maritime discovery, he gives a 
well-digested and interesting summary of its 
progress, from the earliest voyages of the 
middle ages to the latest Arctic researches 
of Franklin and his followers. 

From the foregoing remarks the reader 
will have no difficulty in forming a judgment 
of the scope and object of this volume, as 
well as of the principles on which it is 
executed. The nature of the work, and the 
compression to which it has of necessity 
been subjected are incompatible with any 
particular elegance of composition: but the 
book is clear and well written, and conveys 
its immense mass of information in as 
readable a form as possible. It appears 
from some references contained in the work, 
that it is intended to be accompanied by an 
atlas, which, however, we have not yet seen. 
Taken together, the two volumes form a 
manual of geographical knowledge, which 
may safely be recommended to all who desire 
completeness, compactness, and accuracy of 
detail. 








The Earliest Days of Protestantism in France. 
From its Origin to the first National Synod 
of 1559. [Les premiers jours du Pro- 
testantisme, &ep By H. de Triqueti. 
(Paris: Aux Librairies Protestantes.) 

History of the French Reformation. [Histoire 
de la Réformation Frangaise, &c.] By F. 
Puaux. (Paris: Michel Lévy, Fréres.) 

Exactiy three hundred years ago, in the 

last week of May, 1559, the scattered 

Protestant Churehes of France | as- 

sembled for the first time in National 

Synod at Paris. Henri Quatre was 2 

boy of six; the year before, the Emperor 

Charles V. had expired in his monastic 

seclusion; it was the first year of our own 
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Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the last of that 
of France’s second Henry. Persecuted but 
increasing, the Protestant Churches of 
France felt that the time was come for 
formal union. In the spring of the pre- 
ceding year, the fashionable promenaders of 
the Pré-aux-Clercs, on the left bank of 
the Seine, opposite the Tuileries, had been 
startled in their evening saunterings by 
bands of young university students, singing 
in chorus the psalms of David, in the 
vernacular and metrical version of Clement 
Marot. At the instigation of the Sorbonne, 
indeed, the authorities interfered to suppress 
what, with a wonderful similarity to the 
language of our days, were styled “alarming 
demonstrations.” But in numerous congrega- 
tions and private meetings, through the 
length and breadth of France, Protestant 
worship was more or less openly performed. 
French Protestantism was becoming a “great 
fact.” It wanted a confession of faith and a 
settled form of government. These were 
given it by the Synod of 1559. Since then, 
French Protestantism has gone through 
many phases. It has been almost tri- 
umphant, and then again it has been nearly 
quenched in the blood which flowed on the 
frightful day of St. Bartholomew. It has 
welcomed the Edict of Nantes, and wept 
over a revocation. Not a hundred years 
have elapsed since the tragedy of the Calas, 
and the communion which had to thank 
Voltaire for his intervention has, in our own 
day, seen one of its most active and 
prominent members, M. Guizot, elevated to 
the Premiership of France. The first of the 
two works placed at the head of this 
article attests the life and vitality of 
Protestantism in contemporary France. It 
was prepared in honour of the third jubilee, 
which was to have been celebrated this week 
at Paris by the Reformed Churches of 
France ; and, in commemoration a medal has 
been struck, representing the first President 
of the Synod pronouncing the prayer which 
closed its first convocation, three hundred 
years ago. The work of M. Puaux is of a 
much more elaborate kind, and promises to 
possess a permanent interest. Ifthe future 
volumes are as well executed as this first 
one, M. Puaux’s will be the history of French 
Protestantism, in spite of the existence of 
M. de Félice’s excellent summary. M. Puaux 
is a native of the Cevennes, he informs us, and 
a descendant of the heroic Camisards. He has 
an hereditary right to celebrate the heroisms 
and martyrdoms,the sufferings and triumphs, 
of French Protestantism. For, inheriting 
from his forefathers an earnest attachment 
to the Reformed Faith, he displays, moreover, 
not only scholarship and general information, 
but temper and candour. He can at once 
deplore the conduct of Calvin to Servetus, 
and recognise a slender amount of worth in 
the characters of such kingly persecutors of 
the French Protestants as Francis I. and 
Henry II. The careful and often original 
research displayed in the volume is consider- 
able. Much of the history of early French 
Protestantism lies buried in rare tracts and 
pamphlets printed in secret, disseminated 


with danger, and frequently, as the author | 


observes, “possessing a value equal to that 
of the most precious manuscripts.” From 
these M. Puaux has gleaned many hitherto 
unnoted particulars, and his frequent cita- 
tions in the language of the originals are full 
of the charm which belongs to antique 
devoutness in its quaintest simplicity of 
expression. 

. Puaux purposes to divide his work into 


three parts. The first will include the 
period from the birth of the Reformation in 
France to the Edict of Nantes; the second 
will comprise that between the promulgation 
and the revocation of the celebrated Edict ; 
the third is to chronicle the history of French 
Protestantism from the last-named epoch to 
our own day. The volume now before us is 
but an instalment of the first part. The 
narrative reaches no further than the con- 
vocation of the synod already referred to, or, 
at latest, the death, very soon afterwards, of 
Henry IT. of France. At this period, French 
Protestantism was, as we have said, a “ great 
fact;” a few years later (in 1562), and we 
find in the work of M. de Triqueti a list of no 
fewer than three hundred and thirty-four 
Protestant churches then existing in France. 
But the significancy of French Protestantism 
was not as yet political and social as well as 
religious. It had not yet grown to be the power 
that afterwards terrified Charles [X. and for a 
time inspired the career of Henry of Navarre. 
Indeed, nothing is more striking in the early 
history of French Protestantism than the 
comparative insignificance of its leaders and 
promoters. The earliest French Protestant 
of note, Lefévre d’Etaples, the translator of 
the New Testament into French, has not, 
like Wickliffe, Luther, and Knox, bequeathed 
a name to history. Calvin and Beza are 
rather seeming than real exceptions. Calvin 
and Beza were no doubt Frenchmen by birth, 
but the chief sphere of their direct activity 
was not France, but Switzerland. The most 
daring and combative of French Protestants, 
up to 1559, almost invariably exiled them- 
selves, and found a refuge and a battle-field 
on foreign soil. Nor was their action on 
their countrymen always of the wisest kind. 
The annals of early French Protestantism 
present numerous and noble instances of 
martyrdom, but it was much more rarely a 
martyrdom provoked by the sufferers than 
one inflicted through the vigilance of the 
predominant and persecuting party. M. 
Puaux gives a minute account of the episode 
of “the Placards,” a notable one in French 
history, though probably little known to 
English readers. It is a curious illustration 
of what we have advanced. The Protestant 
church of Paris had decided on a prudent 
course of conduct—the performance of wor- 
ship in secret, and a conformity in secular 
externals to those among whom their lot was 
cast. Some opposition was manifested to 
this policy; and a member named Feret was 
deputed to visit the French reformers of 
Savoy and Switzerland, and take counsel 
with them, They advised an open and 
public rupture. eret returned, the bearer 
of a fiery pamphlet against the mass, which 
he had composed during his tour. On the 
excited and impatient morning of the 18th of 
| October, 1534, the Parisians were surprised 
| to find the streets all placarded with little 
| treatises, violently denunciatory of the mass. 
| There was one affixed even to the king’s 
| closet! King, priesthood, and populace 
were alike enraged. The immediate result 
| was the delivery of six Protestants to the 
| stake, the monarch and the clergy of Paris 
“assisting” in state. Then followed the 
| promulgation and execution of a series of 
rigorous edicts against the Protestants. 

M. Puaux deplores this excess of Pro- 
| testant zeal all the more acutely, that it was 
manifested just at the time when Francis I. 
thought of calling to his councils the 
amiable and persuasive Melancthon. More 
than once, in truth, during his reign, it 
seemed as if Protestantism was on the 








point of being favoured by the brilliant and 
not ungenerous Francis. In the case of 
France, there was absent at least one of the 
causes which, from a merely human point of 
view, obstructed the progress of Protest- 
antism in some other countries in Europe. 
The kings of France fostered in the Gallican 
church a feeling of independence of the 
Pope. Francis I., unlike Charles V., was no 
loyal subject of the Pope or Popedom. ‘To 
this negative influence was to be added the 
positive one exerted on her brother by Mar- 
garet de Valois, the protectress of the Pro- 
testants and the patroness of Clement 
Marot, whom M. Puaux, more epigram- 
matically than felicitously, styles the “ Spi- 
ritual Beranger” of the epoch. She failed ; 
but when she died—ten years before the 
convocation of the first Protestant synod of 
France—she had succeeded in procuring the 
marriage of her daughter to the King of 
Navarre; and Jeanne d’Albret was the 
mother of Henri Quatre, to whom French 
Protestantism owed the Edict of Nantes. 
Brilliant and showy, but wavering and dis- 
solute, Francis I. listened to Clement VIL. 
instead of summoning Melancthon. Had it 
been otherwise, how different might have 
been the destiny of France and of Europe. 
The problem of Protestantism, in its rela- 
tion to the French sovereigns and people, is 
one of the most interesting in history 
True light is thrown upon it in M. Puaux’s 
first volume, and more may be anticipated 
from those which are to follow. 





Das Kinigsbuch der alten Agypter, von Dr. 
Richard Lepsius. Berlin, imp. 4to. 
(Hertz.) Erste Abtheilung: (169 pages) 
Text and (28) synoptische Tafeln der 
egyptischen Dynasticen. Zweite Abtheilung : 
(73) hieroglyphische Tafeln, with 987 roy 1 
shields and numerous varieties. 

Chronology. By Franke Parker, M.A., with 
an extended table in folio. Vii. and 820 
pages, 8vo., and 16 folio tabl’s. (John 
Henry & James Parker.) 

The XXII. Egyptian Royal Dynasty, with some 
Remarkson XXV1.and other Dynasties of the 
new Kingdom. By Dr. Richard Lepsius, 
translated by William Bell, Esq., Ph.D. 
with two lithographic plates of genealogies. 
Pp. 504, privately printed. 

Transactions of the Chronological Institute of 
London, being a selection of Papersread on 
chronological subjects. 303 pages, 8vo. 
(Bohn, and Triibner & Co.) 

CuronoLtocy, the science of time, with 

Geography, the science of place, have been 

aptly termed the eyes of history or of 

humanity. As the actual eyes are to the 
natural body the principal adits of subjective 
intelligence, so these feigned optics bear 
proportion to the objective knowledge we 
seek to gain of external facts and scenes. 
Geography, as capable of great illustration 
and pictorial embellishment, is the more 
attractive science: it comes vividly home to 
every-day scenes or distant wanderings, and 
has therefore had in all ages numerous 
votaries, and in our own can boast the many 
societies and incorporated bodies frequently 
under royal patronage, which almost every 
civilised state possesses. With Chronology 
the case is different: treating, as it does 
exclusively, only with distant dates, depend- 
ant on dry series of figures and minute 
divisions of time, which, like the features of 

a landscape, become more indistinct the 

farther they recede, and ultimately, at the 
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vanishing point, run so into each other, that 
it requires a nice eye and strong discrimina- 
tion to separate the individual forms; from 
such analogy the science of time is far less 
attractive to the general student than its 
more gorgeously decked sister. 

Yet, if History, the science of humanity, 
and to which Pope’s line can be best applied, 
that “ the proper study of mankind is man,” 
if it isnot to become a mere confused heap of 
facts, if the great benefit to be derived from 
it of tracing the workings of cause and 
consequences from the first rude elements of 
social life to our present height of civilisa- 
tion and refinement, if Clio is not to lose her 
peculiar characteristic of experience teaching 
by example, her lessons must be methodised 
and put in order. It is, therefore, with 
peculiar satisfaction that we hail in our own 
country the first associated body possessed 
by any portion of the globe, which has taken 
chronology as the peculiar object of its 
researches, under the title of the “ Chrono- 
logical Institute of London,” and the first 
fruit of its labours is the volume which is 
the last of those at the head of this article. 
In looking through it, we find many of the 
most abstruse questions of history very satis- 
factorily discussed—in Assyrian and Biblical 
History by the treasurer, J. W. Bosanquet, 
and by the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey; and 
two or more secular subjects by the hon. 
secretary, with many others which will either 
satisfy the reader upon many vexed ques- 
tions, or give him subject matter of thought 
and consideration if he differ from the result. 

The second work on our list, by the Rev. 
Franke Parker, very largely treats on scrip- 
tural dates without neglecting the syn- 
chronical events of profane history, in which 
he fixes on the Arundelian marble now at 
Oxford, first edited by Selden, and subse- 
quently more carefully by Dean Prideaux, 
as the most important document; he 
published an abstract of his work in two 
numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine, given 
afterwards as a separate pamphlet, under 
the title, “The Parian Chronicle subversive 
of the Common Chronology.” The extent 
of the work and its range, from the creation 
to the crucifixion, preclude of course any 
special investigation of the author’s reasons 
for this determination; the following extract 
from his pamphlet will give some idea of his 
views : 

“*The marble era comprised a period of 1,318 
years, beginning with the first year of Cecrops, 
the first king of Athens; and, according to my 
interpretation, the first of these 1,318 years must 
have been the forty-second after the death of 
Alexander the Great; that is, I calculate that 
the death of Alexander must have been in the 
forty-second year of the marble era, and, conse- 
quently, the marble must have been erected in 
the second year of the 124th Olympiad, that is 
in B.c. 283, according to the common Chronology. 
But, according to Selden, the marble must have 
been erected in B.c. 263 ; that is, the 4451st year 
of the Julian period, that is, the second year of 
the 129th Olympiad. 

‘*Thus, between Selden and myself, there is a 
variation of twenty years as to the distance of the 
events recorded on the marble from this present 
time.” 

The first and third works on our list are 
by the same author, both more especially on 
Egyptian Chronology and Monuments, of 
which the author is undoubtedly the best 
living limner and expositor. In the first he 
goes through the entire series of Manethos’ 
list for the thirty-two dynasties which ruled in 
Egypt in the new kingdom; discusses largely 
the date of the fall of Troy, and has many 


pages devoted to the succession of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, and their transactions 
with the sovereigns of Assyria and Egypt. 
Some of his views as regards Biblical history 
are curious, and as they may be new to many 
of our readers, we are induced to give a 
translation of a portion of them, from p. 100 
of the work: 


‘It is well known that numerous contradictions 
are found in the figures of Kings and Chronicles, 
which have frequently been debated on, and latest 
and most satisfactorily explained by Mr. Niebuhr 
(p. 801). The separate numbers which the 
authorised version gives for the kings of Israel to 
the captivity of Hosea, the last king, make 242 
years ; but for the kings of Judah to the same 
period 261, a difference therefore of 19 years. M. 
Vignolles has given the detailed views of former 
commentators, to bring this discrepancy into an 
agreement by a critical elucidation of each date, 
and he has surpassed all his predecessors in his 
attempt. His investigations Tea him to adopt 
shortening in the Jewish royal series of six- 
teen years. We have in the Book of Kings the 
annals of Judah and Israel worked up in a blended 
version. It was from this blending of the origi- 
nally separate histories that a comparison of the 
reigns of both series was necessitated, even if not 
a later introduction into the text. They must 
have less weight than the totals, as these must 
have been in the original text. Errors could have 
arisen in them either from faulty copying or a 
false computation of the accountant, whilst the 
blunders of the comparative numbers may, besides 
an unexact reckoning, also have arisen, where 
contradictory, from the introduction of statements 
from various authors. Not that these compara- 
tive numbers are entirely to be disregarded, as 
we may learn from the first attempt at their 
correction.” 

Our limits preclude our following the 
learned writer into the very able and de- 
tailed mode of correcting these errors, which 
he concludes by a synoptical table of the 
successions of every king of Israel and 
Judah with those of Egypt, and the astro- 
nomical canon, from his own researches. 
The above will, however, give an idea of the 
scope and value of one portion of his work, 
and cause us to lament that its extent and 
illustration will possibly prevent an English 
translation. 

The last work we notice is the latest of 
the same author, “The XXII. Egyptian 
Dynasty, with some remarks on XXVI.,” 
&c., translated by Dr. William Bell, with 
some later corrections and additions fur- 
nished by the author, together with the use 
of the beautiful metallic hieroglyphical types 
and two lithographs, without which it would 
have been impossible to have given a satis- 
factory version; on the two tables we have 
actual genealogies of the Egyptian rulers 
and their families, with their royal car- 
touches, as figured on the surviving monu- 
ments of that country. 

We cannot, however, conclude our re- 
marks without adverting to the principal 
| test by which astronomers of the present 
| day verify certain events, from calculating 

the eclipses said to have taken place at their 
| dates. 

The most famous is that. battle on the 
| Halys, during which an eclipse of the sun, 
| predicted by Thales, so terrified both armies, 
| as related by Herodotus (“ Clio,” c. 74), that 
| they mutually gave over fighting. The 
| other is related in various authors in the 
history of Agathocles, the Sicilian, who, 

when sailing to carry on the war against the 
Carthaginians in Africa, observed a solar 
| eclipse, which, when his soldiers were dis- 
heartened at the portent, he artfully turned 
to his own advantage. (Justin., lib. xxii.) 














Considerable uncertainty arises, however, 
from the circumstance that these narratives 
of the above, and similar events, have not been 
recorded with sufficient exactness for astro- 
nomical treatment, where not only the year 
and day, but the hour, must be given, as 
necessary data; by such omission consider- 
able play is allowed for the differing compu- 
tations of astronomers, as, for instance, in 
the first of the above examples, the dates 
585 and 603 B.c. are manfully defended by 
competing authorities, and in the second, 
some circumstances are mixed up with the 
narrative which render any calculation open 
to cavil. Much would depend on a regular 
rotation of the moon’s orbit, which, it is 
asserted, has now an increased secular ac- 
celeration compared with former remote 
periods, and if we are rightly informed, by a 
communication recently made to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, this acceleration is 

roved much larger than formerly supposed. 

his variation in the moon’s orbit must 
necessarily render uncertain all astronomical 
calculations for remote periods based on 
present phenomena. 

It would be desirable to test this accurately, 
and, fortunately, there exists the record of a 
total eclipse of the sun at a very remote 
period, which, we believe, has not had suffi- 
cient attention paid to it by modern astro- 
nomers for this purpose. 

It is a relation by Thucydides of an event 
of his own time, and of which he was par- 
ticularly called upon, as the historian of the 
Peloponnesian War, to take careful notice. 
The event happened in the first year of that 
unhappy contest, 3rd August, B.c. 431; but 
to prevent doubt, we will give his own words, 
from Book ii. cap. 28: 

“* Tod S avrov Opous vouperia Kata cednvny, bomep 
kat pdvov Soxe? elvat ylyverOa Suvardv, 5 hros e&eAurre 
peta peonuBplay Kal mddw dverAnpwOn yevdpevos 
Envoeidds, nal dorépwy tay expavérvtwr. 

To avoid any misconception we subjoin 
Smith’s translation : 

“* The same summer on the first day of the lunar 
month, at which .time alone it can possibly fall 
out, there was an eclipse of the sun in the after- 
noon. The sun looked for some time like (the 
crescent of) the moon, and some stars appeared, 
but the full orb shone out afterwards (in all its 
lustre).” 

We have italicised those portions which 
give every facter that an astronomer would 
wish for, and which Scaliger (“De Emend. 
Tempor.,” fol. 1629, p. 82) seems to have 
used, since he is so exact for various corro- 
borative synchronisms. See also Clinton’s 
“ Fas. Hell.” II. p. 68. 

Here, then, we have a test for present 
astronomical accuracy at the distance of 
nearly twenty-three centuries, with which, 
if our present observations should coincide 
and confirm, we need not further question 
them, whereby to fix the other facts, syn- 
chronising with noted eclipses, to their 
proper dates, and thus give numerous exact 
starting points, from which we may place 
intervening facts in their regular order. By 
this method we should, no doubt, have a 
more correct, at all events a more satisfactory 
succession of ancient events than we may 
now possess. 





eee. —GRATIS, AND POST FREE TO 
L PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—A new 
Catalogue, corrected to May 10th, containing 10,000 
volumes of new and popular books, with the published 
price affixed to each, from which a discount of 2d. in the 
ls, is allowed. 8. & T. GitpErt, 4, Copthall Buildings, 
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THE LITERARY FUND. 


For motives which will be understood and 
appreciated by the majority of our readers, 
we have abstained hitherto from commenting 
on the recent decision at which the Committee 
of the Literary Fund have arrived. They 
have declined the offer of a very handsome 
library, and the large sum of 10,0001. for its 
sustentation and increase. The proposers 
and promoters of the gift have now placed 
their case before the public through organs 
chosen by themselves, and we have, there- 
fore, the whole transaction in a clear and 
intelligible light. 

Before entering into the examination of 
facts, let us say a few words about feelings. 
A great deal has been written on both sides 
calculated only to excite ill-will, and we think 
any fair and really candid inquirer will come 
to the conclusion that in the whole question 
there is no wrong side, there has been no 
unfair dealing, no dishonourable motives; 
there has been, and still is, a difference of 
judgment—nothing more. 

Few persons who take any interest in lite- 
rary matters are ignorant of the fact that for 
some years past the Committee of the Literary 
Fund have met with a determined and 
strenuous opposition on the part of a small 
but powerful party within the corporation; 
year after year, the grounds of this opposi- 
tion have been brought forward, and an 
endeavour made to introduce very important 
changes into the Society. It has been, and 
still is contended, on the part of the opposi- 
tion, that the expenses of collection and 
management in the Literary Fund form 
much too large a per centage on the income, 
and that in fact they amount to a heavy tax 
on those who are compelled to seek assist- 
ance from the fund. We shall not enter at 
large into this question—the corporation, at 
its general meetings, has declared many 
times that these expenses are absolutely 
necessary, and cannot be materially reduced. 
In this view we think they are perfectly 
right, and they have had for some years 
a large majority on their side. The opposi- 
tion, however, continues. It has been always 
carried on with the most gentlemanly 
courtesy, but with a pertinacity which 
promises no relaxation. No one is entitled, 
aa no one is disposed, to attribute any 

ut the highest and purest motives to its 
leaders ; but that the existence of a regular 
and systematic opposition is of itself hurtful 
a the Fund few will be hardy enough to 

eny. 

At the last meeting there was, however, 
a lull; the usual amendments were not pro- 
posed, the usual strictures were not offered, 
and the gentlemen who usually offered them 
were absent from the room. The reason of 
this has been, that on the part of some bene- 
factor who does not choose to reveal his 
name, an offer has been made, under certain 
conditions, to the corporation of a large 
library in reversion, and a_reversionary 
interest in 10,0001, in order that the 
said library might be kept up and in- 
creased. This offer was made through 
two of the gentlemen most active in the 
opposition—hence the withdrawal of the op- 
position itself, while the acceptance of the 
gift was under consideration; hence the 
announcement of its renewal now that the 
gift has been declined. 

Their reason for declining so munificent a 
present has been briefly stated by the Com- 
mittee: they do not see any beneficial con- 
sequences which could accrue to the Fund 





from their acceptance of the offer; and on 
the validity of this reason the literary world 
is now called to judge. 

There has never been a moment’s doubt 
as to the bond fide character of the offer, 
and the correspondence on the subject 
between the Committee and the proposers 
shows that the latter were willing to meet 
any objection which they thought at all 
reasonable. They consented that a deed of 
gift should be executed to make the rever- 
sion an absolute one—that is, to reduce the 
rights of the present holders both of books 
and money to a life interest. They agreed 
that in case of the destruction of the library 
during the life of the present possessors, the 
money should on their decease be handed 
over to the trustees of the Fund, for its 
general purposes (a provision of unusual libe- 
rality), for it was undoubtedly competent for 
them to say: “ We will insure the library, 
and replace it in case of its destruction; 
defraying such expenses out of the 10,0001. 
which are to accompany it.” 

But this magnificent offer was made on 
certain conditions, and one of these was that 
a new charter should be obtained, the 
effect of which would soon be to remove the 
institution from its present footing, and place 
it on one, in the judgment of the opposition 
far more effective and advantageous. When 
the expenses of a new charter were urged, 
the proposers of the gift replied that 
3001. would cover them .all; that this 
sum would easily be raised by a subscrip- 
tion; and that in fact they had half of it in 
hand already. Now it must be admitted 
that to refuse a library and ten thousand 
pounds, on behalf of a public institution 
bearing the title of literary, is in itself an 
unpopular step; it does not at the first 
blush look wise or liberal. We have not too 
many libraries; one devoted to the poorer 
class of literary men would unquestionably 
be a great boon. The proposers stand well; 
they offer their splendid present without 
any cost, for we have no doubt that they 
would themselves furnish all the money for 
the charter, were that condition required of 
them. On the other hand, the Committee 
are in a bad light; they can only say, “ We 
will not take your money, we will not take 
your books, because we think they will do 
us no good.” The proposers say the founder 
contemplated a library—there is a library 
already existing, and the Committee have 
always hitherto encouraged donations to if. 
All this is true; and they must combat the 
apparent inconsistency as they best can. 
They must fight, not to have, but to decline 
so magnificent an endowment. 

Now, the question is, are they justified in 
so acting? We think they are; there are 
institutions to which a library would be 
merely an incumbrance, and a fund for sup- 
porting it useless. Who would think of 
making the Fire Escape Society more efficient 
by anoble and continually increasing library? 
There must be acongruity between gifts and 
recipients—a life-boat is an admirable thing, 
but it would be a very useless present to the 
London Hospital. Kverybody would laugh 
at such a donation, and simply because the 
very title of the institution shows the inapti- 
tude of the gift. Now, it must be borne in 
mind that the Literary Fund is not a corpo- 
ration for promoting literary objects; it has 
no more to do with them than the General 
Omnibus Company has. Its design is to 
aid literary persons who have fallen into 
difficulties, and for that purpose it is evidently 
necessary that the managers should be 





| 





judges of literary claims, but its con- 
nection with letters goes not beyond this. 

It is wholly and solely a charitable founda- 
tion, and it is in no respect more needful 
that it should possess a fine library, than 
that a society for the relief of distressed 
shoemakers should possess a fine collection 
of boots and shoes, lasts, hob-nails, and 
lapstones. The Committee came to the 
resolution that a library would be useless 
to the corporation ; they would, on the same 
ground, have refused a coach and six, with 
funds to keep it up, or a well-found yacht 
with a similar provision. It has been said 
that such an addition would remove the 
purely eleemosynary nature of the institu- 
tion, and that applicants for its bounty would 
feel less degraded than they do at present. 
To this we answer, first, that literary men 
do not feel degraded, as matters now stand, 
in appealing to the Fund in case of need ; 
and secondly, that if any literary person in 
distress did feel any degradation in apply- 
ing, we do not very clearly see how such a 
feeling would be removed by the fact that 
the corporation possessed ten thousand 
pounds and a library. 

Again, we cannot help perceiving that the 
Committee have been helped to their deter- 
mination by the line 

*“‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ; ”’ 

they are quite willing to admit that the pro- 
posers have no other object in view than the 
welfare ofthe society ; but they are certainly 
seeking that welfare by the removal of the 
present management. No imputation is to 
rest upon them for this, they have a perfect 
right to use every fair and honourable means 
to get rid of a system which they believe to 
bea wrong one, and the Committee could not 
but feel that the very La ace had put the 
opposition in a favourable light. If the gift 
were accepted, then power would accrue to 
the givers, and by means of this they would 
soon be able to introduce such changes as 
they thought necessary. If it were declined, 
still they would stand in a popular, and those 
who declined it in an unpopular position, 
and the weight of their opposition be in- 
creased accordingly. Strategically considered 
the move has been a skilful one, and nobody 
has a right to call it unfair. But we do not 
think it will be successful, nor can we wish 
it success. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

THE great event of the week has undoubtedly 
been the consecration of All Saints Church, 
Margaret Street. Of the church itself, with its 
medieval paintings; its stained windows, its 
coloured bricks ; its gilding and its varnish ; its 
tesselated floor and its decorated roof; its pre- 
Raphaelite saints and its austere virgins ; its 
marbles and its carved oak ; we shall speak in 
another place. Here we shall only say that it has 
cost not far short of one hundred thousand pounds, 
and that it has very much the air of having done so, 
It has a high altar (which is made of wood and 
moveable) with a richly gilt cross over it. It has 
a long chancel, a baptistery separated by solid 
walls from the body of the church, and in fine, 
there is not a square inch of the whole building 
which is not deeply symbolical. The Bishop of 
London in the consecration sermon laid down two 
points, one was that there was nothing incon- 
sistent with true spiritual Christianity in the 
employment of the highest style of art in the 
decoration of the house of God ; the other was that 
these things in themselves, however desirable as 
an evidence that nothing was considered too costly 
for God’s service, yet added nothing to the efficacy 
of prayer or the value of preaching. The sermon 
has not given entire satisfaction, though we hardly 
see how anything more could be said. 
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We hear with great satisfaction that a Scientific 
Fund is to be inaugurated shortly on a similar 
plan to the Literary Fund. It is under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Society at the present time, 
but, as the details are not yet finally arranged, we 
do not feel at liberty to speak more fully on the 
subject at present. 

The Ladies’ National Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Sanitary Knowledge, the principal object 
being the preservation of the health of children, | 
was established about two years since for the pro- 
motion of a special branch of sanitary reform ; | 
and, by means of institutions and private classes 
for the instruction of nurses and ladies, by the 
influence of tract-literature and the loan of books, | 
and by lectures, it is earnestly hoped that the | 
good and patriotic intentions of this Association | 
may be successfully carried out. Some useful and | 
suggestive tracts, well worthy the attention of 
mothers in every grade of society, have been | 
already published by Groombridge & Son, Pater- | 
noster Row, and Library and Lecture Rooms have 
been secured at 14A, Princes Street, Cavendish | 
Square. 

We are glad to observe, from a notice sent to 
the subscribers, that Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘‘ Ilus- 
trations of Roman London” is almost completed. 
In forty-two quarto plates and numerous woodcuts 
the archwologist may be sure of receiving the full | 
worth for his money. Indeed, from what we have | 
seen of the illustrations (several of which are 
coloured), the author has evidently been more 
anxious to please his subscribers than consult his 
own pecuniary interest ; and we almost regret he 
has only printed a very limited number of copies 
beyond those actually subscribed for. 

A new member has been added tothe family of the 
metropolitan penny papers. Of all the wonders of 
our time the success of a penny paper is the greatest. 
Yet it now seems to be secured—so secured as that 
there is no probability of the race becoming extinct. 
How at such a price a foreign correspondence can 
be kept up, how a staff of reporters can be main- 
tained, is not easy to be comprehended ; but it is 
done. There is, however, one other elass of papers 
published at one penny, of which as yet we have 
only one specimen—the City Press. This paper 
contains historical and archeological articles of 
the very highest merit ; lives—evidently written 
with great care and by competent scholars—of all 
persons connected with the city of London ; and, 
in short, a vast mass of well-digested information, 
such as is only to be obtained elsewhere for at 
least thirty times the price. This is quite as 
remarkable in its way as the establishment of a 
daily paper at one penny. One penny seems to 
be fast becoming the normal price for everything. 
We have a penny postage, penny papers, and penny 
photographs, we shall now look for penny operas 
and penny excursion tickets. 

An extremely interesting course of lectures is 
about to be delivered at Willis’s Rooms, by a 
learned and accomplished German, Dr. Semler, 
on the writings of Schiller and Goethe. The 
lectures will be delivered in the German language 
on the Wednesdays in June and July, commencing 
with June 8, He proposes to point out the 
peculiarities of the genius both of Schiller and 
Goethe, and their characteristic differences; and 
to show also how influential the style of Shakspere 
has been on these dramas, as well as that of the 
classic-ideal of the Greeks. In the interpretation 
of Faust, he will enunciate a theory, that the idea 
of that drama is to be found alone in the genius of 
Goethe’s poetry, and in the life of the author; 
while in the Zasso, he undertakes to show another 
phase of Goethe’s genius, represented in his pure 
elassic-ideal style. 

Two remarkable coin sales have lately come off 
at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, one that of 

the late Mr. Huxtable, the other that of the 
Rev. J. W. Martin. This last was one of the 
finest collections in England, both in respect of the 
rarity and the beauty of the coins which it con- 
tained. Among the most interesting lots were : 
The Half-penny of Alfred, 187. 10s. The 
Half-penny of Edward the Elder, 237. The gold 
penny of Henry III., 1307. The quarter-florin of 





Edward IIT., 1457. The sovereign of Henry VII., 
397. The angel of Edward VI., 59/7. The rial of 
Mary, 717. The Maryland penny of Lord Balti- 
more, 75/7. The Summer Island coin (brass), 297. 
The fifty shilling pattern of Cromwell, 467. The 
New England halfpenny, 157. 

We have received a letter from a gentleman in 


was, little by little, obliged to let the awful truth 
of the loss of hundreds of thousands ooze out, the 
invariable termination was : ‘‘the Emperor is in 
perfect health,” and once, ‘‘the Emperor never 
was better.” Within the last three or four days, 
however, a copy of some verses has been mys- 
teriously given about from hand to hand, which, 


Scotland, but who does not give his address, | if they could be published, would ring through 


stating that though the ‘‘ Novello-Craft” is quite : _ 
, + ' sanibe. | They are attributed to Victor Hugo. 


an original invention on the part of Mr. Novello, 
yet that the same idea occurred to a young man 


| in the Highlands, who made his experiments about 


three years ago. Our correspondent sends us parti- 
culars sufficient to show that the principle of the 
‘‘Novello-Craft,” and the ‘‘Victoride,” as his young 
friend has called his vessel, is the same, but the 
details are too technical for our pages. 

Mr. 8. C. Hatr’s Lecturrs.—On Monday last, 
Mr. 8. Carter Hall delivered a lecture comprising 


| some of the most interesting portions of those 
| which he has previously given to the public. 


The reading of the lecture took place in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and the proceeds were 
devoted to the Governesses’ Institution, in which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Hall have long taken a lively 
interest. We hope that the result has been 
beneficial to the Institution : the rooms were filled 
with a numerous and distinguished company. 
Mr. Hall gave brief, but very interesting accounts 
of some of the great departed with whom he had 
been on terms of personal intimacy, illustrating 
his remarks by interesting and sometimes amusing 
anecdotes. The whole lecture was characterised 
by a kindly and genial tone, and was most favour- 
ably received by the audience. Mr. Hall has 
kindly consented to deliver this lecture at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday, June 13th, for the benefit of 
the Consumption Hospital at Brompton. 

Tue Sixk Propuce or Cutna.—Within forty 
years the produce of silk in China has increased 
fifty-fold. In 1819, the utmost quantity of raw 
silk was estimated at little more than 200,000 
pounds annually. In 1857, the importation of 
silk of all kinds into this country alone amounted 
to ten million pounds. Within fifteen years, no 
less than 534,845 bales have been imported from 
Shanghai into Europe and America. This equals 
58,763,260 pounds of silk, for the production of 
which 705,159,120 pounds of cocoons would be 
required to furnish the silk for exportation ; this 
of course is independent of the local consumption. 
With the exception only of the lowest classes, the 
whole Chinese population is clothed in silk, and 
the taste for this fabric is rapidly on the increase 
throughout Europe. In China, the silk is pro- 
duced entirely by the peasantry, and in this 
respect differs from that of France and Italy, 
there being no manufactories for spinning it of 
uniform kind and quality. The mulberry is 
cultivated in all the middle and southern provinces 
of the empire. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—e— 
Paris, 1st June. 

I cANNOT say that the Imperial manager of this 
present war is thought to have kept his promises 
to the public, but just the reverse ; he went forth, 
as one of his somewhat questionable friends has 
rather maliciously said, ‘‘in the triumphant way 
in which conquerors return,” and as yet he has 
done nothing whatever in the shape of conquest. 
The turn for ridicule of this nation is not only 
growing sharper every day, but it seems to think 
it finds plenty to feed upon. 

The day after the news of the battle of Monte- 
bello was pasted up at the Bourse, the Moniteur 
had the following in its leading columns, ‘‘ There 
is nothing new. The Emperor's health is excel- 
lent.” This, coming just upon the announcement 
of several hundreds of Frenchmen killed and 
wounded, just upon the necessary acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that so many scores 


of families were plunged in grief and mourn- 
ing, shocked the public feeling bitterly, and 
old people called to mind the horrible bulletins 
of 1812, in which, after the monster lies of the 
first Bonaparte had got rather used up, and he 





France from one end of the country to the other. 
They are a 
parody of a famous scene in Moliére’s comedy of 
Tartufic, in which the blinded and bamboozled 
master of the house, on returning home, inquires 
after the condition of each of its inmates from his 
housekeeper: she gives him the news required, 
and for every member of his family of whom she 
informs him, he adds, ** #t Tartuffe?” to which 
interrogation she with disgust, ever replies by some 
proof of Tartuffe’s gluttony or other sensuality, 
and of his perfect wellbeing as to his physical 
state. Each time she mentions the ‘‘ Saint,” her 
master exclaims ecstatically, ‘‘ Le pawvre homme!” 
Now, the author of the verses I allude to has 
turned this to wonderful account: one person 
asks of another what has happened at Montebello, 
and the answer is, ‘‘a most bloody battle has 
been fought.” ‘‘#t Tartuffe?” is each time the 
interruption. ‘‘Oh! he is well enough,” is 
always the response. ‘‘ We have lost, as I am 
told,” says one speaker, ‘‘a general, four colonels, 
hundreds of men . but Zartuffe, how is 
he?” ‘*He feeds well,” says the other, ‘‘and 
takes pleasant rides on horseback.” ‘“There will be 
mothers and widows who will weep, and children 
will clamour for their sires . but tell me 
of Tartuffe.” And in this way the entire scene 
is closely parodied, and with extraordinary effect. 
I cannot answer for Victor Hugo being the author 
of the verses, which are magnificent, but 
several persons who ought to know have 
assured me he is so, and they certainly are 
in the tone and style of that wonderful piece 
in his Chatiments, called ‘‘? Expiation.” They are 
of course only produced with great caution ; but 
they are, nevertheless, beginning to be much 
talked of in a certain little set, who always know 
everything. I heard them read for the first time 
afew nights back in a small party of twelve or 
fifteen people, and the impression created was 
quite beyond description. I begged hard fora 
copy of the verses, but was refused. If I could 
obtain one you should have it. 

The literary event of this week has been the 
reception of Jules Sandeau by M. Vitet at the 
Académie Francaise ; and a mediocre affair it was, 
as to one half, at all events, of the eloquence 
furnished to the audience. Sandeau’s speech was 
tame, heavy, and embarrassed to the most painful 
degree; and his attempt to wind it up by a 
flourish of trumpets at the end about the Em- 
peror and the war in Italy was a tremendous 
failure. The applause did not come; the real 
public remained mute, and the hand-clappings of 
the Imperialists went off disjointedly, like the 
newoaiemeahir squibs on a wet Catherine- 
wheel. M. Vitet’s harangue was a remarkably 
elegant one, but a little-wanting in life and 
animation ; besides this, both speakers had to 
praise a defunct academician, M. Brifaut, whose 
career and whose works are the very antipodes of 
everything vivacious, so that the whole affair was 
altogether and unmistakeably slow. , 

Apropos to Academicians, a good story is being 
told here of one of the learned body. Years ago 
the author of ‘‘Chatterton” and ‘‘ Cing Mars,” 
and one or two other works, Count Alfred de 
Vigny, wrote apropos to the first empire one of 
the bitterest attacks ever levelled at it, in the 
shape of his volume of tales, called ‘Servitude 
et Grandeur Militaires.’? In this, he lost no 
opportunity of abusing Napoleon the First, and 
the scene between the Pope and the hero of 
Austerlitz at Fontainebleau, in which the Holy 
Father with quiet disdain calls the Emperor 
‘* Comediante!” is a standard page in modern 
French literature. Now, spite of this, M. de 
Vigny was, with one or two other exceptions, 
the only person who consented to bow before 
the new empire; and, accordingly, he has 
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received many small favours in the way of 
dinners, invitations, &c. His ambition was 
higher than this; he aimed at the senate, and 
has for three or four years been persuaded he 
should be made a senator. The Emperor, how- 
ever, would seem to have remembered the former 
writings of his new admirer better than the latter 
wished, and the longed-for title of senator has 
never yet come. Last winter M. de Vigny was 
asked to Compiégne, and the Emperor and Em- 
ress were supposed to have found him dull, even 
Sond what strikes them as the dullness of in- 
tellectual men in general. The author of ‘ Cing 
Mars” was not to be discouraged ; he paid his 
court determinedly ; and one day, in a mild 
ecstasy about the destinies of the empire, said to 
the Empress: ‘*I am no Fénélon or Bossuet, to 
teach a French monarch how to reign, but | 
should be happy if I might only be chosen to teach 
the Prince Imperial how to read.” When this was 
repeated to Louis Napoleon, it is reported that 
his remark was: ‘‘Oh, as to teaching him his 
A, B, C, he may do that and welcome ; I have no 
objection to M. de Vigny teaching the Prince to 
read, so long as he does not teach him to write.” 
This story has been circulated all over Paris, 
but I must say no one believes the Emperor 
“lively” enough to have saidit. It is univer- 
sally attributed to the witty, wicked, perpetual 
secretary of the Académie Frangaise, M. Villemain. 
You will perceive that since the Italian cam- 
aign undertaken by the Emperor has somewhat 
ung fire, instead of going off as was expected, 
the French have grown a little more civil towards 
their enemies. A certain deputy, by name 
M.. Jubinal, anything but a person from whom 
chivalrous conduct might be expected, in- 
dulged, in the Messager (a journal he edits), 
in such monstrous and calumnious abuse of 
the Austrians and their commanding officers, that 
the thing was beyond bearing, and public opinion 
was getting disgusted. The Messager has conse- 
quently been admonished, and M. Jubinal has been 
put in his place by a column of mellifluous prose 
from M. de la Guerroniére, in which he is re- 
minded that calumny is not an arm adopted by those 
who have ‘‘?honneur @étre Fr-r-rangais” (as the 
gamins de Paris say); a fact M. Jubinal may 
Teally be well excused for forgetting. Seeing that 
the above-mentioned worthy only strung together 
in his article all the atrocious lies that the govern- 
ment newspapers had been giving forth for the 
last month, it is in reality an act of self-con- 
demnation which the new head of the French press 
department has committed. 


A very curious scene took place a few nights 
back at a small popular theatre, the Bouffes 
Parisiens. The burlesque opera of Orphée aua 
Enfers was enacted in the presence of ‘our 
beloved uncle,” King Jerome ; the song, beginning 
with the phrase, 

* Quand j’étais Roi de Béotie.”’ 


isin every mouth in Paris, and is known to be 
everywhere applied to King Jerome, who is for 
ever reported to reply to every question or 
demand for advice, by a discourse, commencing 
with, ‘‘ Quand jétais Roi de Westphalic.” 1 
Suppose there is not a notary’s clerk here who 
does not hum ‘‘ Quand j étais Roi de Westphalic,” 
whenever he sees ‘‘ our uncle Jerome” drive down 
a street. Well, when the ex-king of Westphalia 
found himself face to face with the actor who sings 
“Quand 7 étais Roi de Béotie,” the latter did not 
know what to do, and the audience, at once 
understanding what was going on, was equally 
embarrassed, and the result was that the song 
was ill sung, hardly applauded, and greeted 
chiefly by smothered titterings and suppressed 
giggles. Many persons present have described 
the scene to me as ineffably ludicrous, Jerome 
being the only individual perhaps in the house 
who knew nothing of the fun, or of his being 
himself a principal actor in it. 

The Théatre Lyrique got up a most extraordinary 
bill the other night for Madame Miolan’s benefit, 
and the combined “attractions” lasted till near 
two o'clock in the morning. One of the curiosities, 
but not the most pleasant one, was the last act 





of Otello puffed and grunted through by Duprez 
and Madame Viardot. A more melancholy exhi- 
bition was rarely made, I should fancy; yet the 
curiosity it excited was immense. Duprez’s 
appearance was thoroughly grotesque as the 
Moor, and his fat, enormous head upon his 
dwarfish body looked as though Tom Thumb had 
been putting on a huge melon, what they call here 
a potiron, instead of a hat. Poor Mdme. Viardot, 
too, is sadly gone off in the way of voice, and her 
vain attempts to be impassioned in the death scene 
of Desdemona were very painful. 

The most charming part of this benefit night 
was the act from the Barbier de Seville, in which 
Bressant, the actor of the Comédie Frangaise, sang 
the part of Count Almaviva to Madame Miolan’s 
Rosine. Bressant has not the voice of Giuglini 
or Mario, certainly ; but he amply made up for 
any deficiency by the exquisitely finished style of 
his acting. This performance is not a thing to be 
forgotten by any one who ever saw it. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
eaiees 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 2 P.«. General Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


g 

Turs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor John Morris, 
**On Geological Science.”’ 

Wep. British Archeological Association. 8'30Pp.mM. Sir 


Gardner Wilkinson, ‘On the Rock Basins of 
Dartmoor, and some British Remains in this 
Island.” Rey. E. Kell, “On the Discovery of 
a Roman Villa in the Isle of Wight.”” Mr. 
Syer Cuming, ‘‘On Battersea Enamels.”’ 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3~.m. Austen H. Layard, Esq., 
**On the Seven Periods of Art.” 

_ Royal Society,4e.m. Annual Meeting for Election 

of Fellows. 

Frt. Royal Institution. Meeting, at8 p.m. Lecture, at 
9 p.m. Professor Tyndall, ‘On the Trans- 
mission of Heat of Different Qualities through 
Gases of Different Kinds.” 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. J. P. Lacaita, Esq., 
**On Modern Italian Literature.” 

Royan InstiruTion OF GREAT Brirarw.— 
April 8, James Paget, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On the Chro- 
nometry of Life.” The design of the discourse was, 
to illustrate the law that the processes of organic 
life are regulated with a regard to time, as exact 
as that which is observed by them in respect of 
size, and weight, and quantity of material em- 
ployed in them; and to show that such an 
observance of time is characteristic of life, de- 
pending essentially on properties inherent in the 
living bodies themselves, and not on conditions 
external to them. After a full exposition of his 
views, and the explanation of many phenomena 
bearing on the subject, the lecturer observed that, 
on the facts which he had brought forward, as 
well as on others, there appear indications of a 
chronometry in the organic processes of warm- 
blooded animals, which corresponds with that of 
the seasons, but is essentially independent. And, 
if it be so, these might form a group of facts, in 
addition to those of the diurnal variations of the 
organic processes, in which vital changes are set 
to the same rules of time as changes of the surface 
of the earth, yet have their own proper laws ; and 
concerning which it might be said, that the cycles 
of life, and of the earth, do, indeed, correspond, 
but only as concentric circles do, which are drawn 
round one centre, but are not connected, except 
in design and mutual fitness. But, however this 
might be, all the instances of time-regulation 
cited in the discourse (all being examples of large 
groups of facts), would seem sufficient to prove, 
that the observance of time in organic processes 
is as exact and as universal as that of any other 
measure ; that each species has a certain time- 
rate for the processes of its life, variable, but not 
determined, by external conditions ; and that the 
several phenomena commonly studied as the 
periodicities of organic life, are only prominent 
instances of the law which it was the object of the 
discourse to illustrate. 

April 15, Sir Charles Lyell in his discourse on 
the consolidation of lava on steep slopes, and on 
the origin of the conical form of volcanos, explained 
that among the many phenomena to be sudied on 
the earth’s surface, the history and nature of 
voleanic cones had always attracted much notice. 








In endeavouring to explain the formation of these 
conical mountains, philosophers had two opinions : 
some had supposed that lavas, ashes, and other 
volcanic materials had in each instance been first 
spread out around a certain spot, from which they 
had been outthrown, and that subsequently one or 
more violent subterranean eruptions had lifted u 
the underlying portion of the earth’s crust wit 
the lavas into a cone or bubble. Others, on the 
contrary, thought that the conical form was 
almost wholly due to the gradual aceumulation of 
ashes and lavas around the vent of the volcano. 
Against this latter opinion it had been argued that 
molten lava could not harden into solid stone on 
slopes of a higher angle than 5° or 6°; but, that 
lavas could and often do form layers of compact 
stone when descending declivities of 10°, 20°, and 
even 38°, has been now proved by the researches 
of Scacchi and Lyell, and therefore it is quite 
unnecessary to suppose paroxysmal upliftings 
necessary for the formation of volcanic cones. Sir 
C. Lyell described the building up of Etna by 
the agency of two great approximate cones, which 
ultimately became merged into one, and he re- 
marked that Madeira also, as a voleanie mass, 
has a double axis. In conclusion, the lecturer, 
having pointed out proofs of the extremely slow 
growth of Etna as a mountain, showed by refer- 
ence to the fossil remains of plants and animals 
imbedded in some portions of its mass, that, 
geologically speaking, it is of extremely modern 
date. 

May 6, Dr. Robert Drewitt lectured on houses 
in relation to health, and pointed out most care- 
fully the duty that architects and others owe to 
society in building houses on good ground, and 
avoiding the plots of made-earth, heaped in marshy 
or excavated sites ; and in removing the old and 
bad drainage systems, portions of which are often 
negligently left beneath houses and cause failure 
in the walls, and ruin to the health of the inhabit- 
ants. It was also pointed out that the heads of 
families should not fail to have the drains and 
pipes of their houses carefully examined at proper 
intervals of time. The proper supply of air to 
apartments was treated of at large ; and the direct 
influence of close bed-room air in producing 
scrofula and consumption was especially dwelt 
upon,—a subject of vital importance. Thirteen 
contagious diseases, said the lecturer, can be pro- 
duced at will; and he stated his belief that in time 
epidemic diseases will be found to be subject to 
human control ; and that the surest mode of pro- 
tecting the dwellings of the rich was to cleanse 
and ventilate the dwellings of the poor. 





sRITISH ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOcTATION.—May 
25, George Godwin, F.R.S., F.8.A., V.P., in the 
chair. George Greenhill, Esq., of Barnes, C. A. 
Hance, Esq., of Alexander Square, and Joseph 
Wyon, Esq., of Regent Street, were elected asso- 
ciates. Mr. Forman exhibited a cordiformed 
purse of blue silk, with richly wrought silver 
tiligrane and plaques of enamel, intended to hold 
jettons. Mr. Syer Cuming produced a plaque of 
a similar character, but having a French motto, 
whilst the former had one in German. Mr. Night- 
ingale exhibited the matrix of a seal in coarse jet, 
having as legend ‘ROBERTO DE AVO.” It is a 
forgery, and the surface of the stone has been 
pecked all over to give it an air of antiquity. 
Mr. Adams exhibited the head of a demi-lance of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. It was found 
near the ditch which divides the parish of Staines 
from Wyradisbury in Bucks. Mr. Cuming made 
some observations on the gill as a drinking vessel 
and as a measure, and produced a specimen found 
in the Thames, of the early part of the seventeenth 
sec. on the site of the old London Bridge. It 
was what was then called a ‘‘quifting pot.” Mr. 
Thomas Wright occupied the remainder of the 
evening by a minute description of the ancient 
Uriconium, and explained the results of the exca- 
rations already made at Wroxeter. He produced 
various tesserae, iron implements, pins, glass, pot- 
tery, &c., together with plans and drawings of the 
several portions of buildings now laid open. The 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Wright 
for his able address, and his offer of a complete 
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paper on the subject for the Archaeological 
Journal, which will be fully illustrated. The 
members and the public were urged to contribute 
towards the excavations now in progress, which 
promise such very satisfactory results. It was 
announced that the President, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, had appointed the congress of the Asso- 
ciation in Berkshire to be held from the 12th to 
the 17th of September inclusive. 





CnEMICAL Soctery.—May 19tk, Dr. Miller, 
V.P., in the chair. Professor Brodie, the Presi- 
dent, read a paper ‘‘On Graphite.” He drew 
Ceogeend attention to a new compound that he 

ad obtained by oxidising graphite with a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potassium and nitric acid. 
This body occurred in brilliant hexagonal plates 
of a greenish yellow colour. When heated, it left 
an abundant residue of charcoal. Its composition 
was perfectly definite. By according to graphite 
the atomic weight that is deducible from its 
specific heat, namely 33°, the formula of this new 
body was found to correspond exactly with that 
of a product obtained by Wohler from graphitoidal 
silicon, 





A Chapter on Fossil Lightning. By Dr. G. D. 
Gibb, M.A., F.G.S. (Reprinted from the 
‘* Geologist.”’) 

Unver this fanciful title the author gives an 
account of the vitrified tubes, or ‘‘ fulgurites,” 
formed by the action of lightning on sand-banks 
in different countries, and indicate the existence 
of what he believes to be products of the same 
agency in sandstone and chalk. Of the recent 
a of fulgurites there is no doubt, and of 
these the author has drawn up a good list; but 
that Dr. Gibb’s ‘fossil lightning” specimens 
were really due to the lightning-stroke, and if so, 
were produced whilst the sandstone and chalk 
were new deposits, and before they were buried by 
later sediments, is not clearly proved in the paper 
before us. 








FINE ARTS, 

Notes on some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited 
in the Rooms of the Royal Academy, dc. No. 5, 
1859. By John Ruskin, M.A, (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) 

The Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and its 
Application to Decoration and Manufacture, 
Delivered in 1858-9 by John Ruskin, M.A. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

‘*T am an entirely safe guide in Art judgment,” 
says Mr. Ruskin at page 257 of the second of the 
two books, which he has just issued for public 
guidance, ‘‘I am an entirely safe guide in Art 
judgment; and that a as the necessary 
result of my having given the labour of life to the 
determination of facts, rather than to the follow- 
ing of feelings or theories.” 

o one acquainted with his writings can have 
had much doubt as to Mr. Ruskin’s private 
opinion on that point (though they may not have 
suspected the reason), but it may be satisfactory 
to those who have not yet begun to study his 
works as well as to those who have been perplexed 
by some of their statements to have this public 
assurance, that there does really exist one 
supreme and infallible art-tribunal to which 
they may turn with entire confidence. And 
this fact will go some way to explain how it 
has happened that, from a stern sense of duty, 
Mr. Ruskin has for the last five years taken 
upon himself the somewhat ungracious office of 
calling up for judgment ‘‘some of the principal 

ictures,” at each returning exhibition of the 
oyal Academy, and how he has come to regard 
it as his duty to do so in future years, 

The selection of ‘‘ principal pictures” this year 
appears, if we may say so, to be more than usually 
capricious, O’Neil’s ‘Home Again,’ is unnoticed ; 
so is another much talked of companion picture, 
the ‘ Not Guilty’ of Mr. Solomon. Neither of the 
works of Sir Edwin Landseer is recognised, nor 
does Mr. Dyce’s ‘Good Shepherd’ seem to have 
caught the critic’s eye, Lee, Creswick, Cope, and 








many another of the elders are unmentioned ; nor, 


turning to the younger men, is there a word of 
praise, blame, or guidance, for the painters of 
‘Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch,’ the ‘ Draft 
Players,’ or ‘The Return from Marston Moor.’ 
But then on the other hand, works like Rankley’s 
‘Evening Song,’ Holiday’s ‘ Burgesses of Calais,’ 
and ‘The King’s Orchard,’ of Mr. Hughes, are 
by no means overlooked. However, as it is 
always worth having ‘‘ entirely safe” guidance in 
Art as in everything else, we must be content to 
accept, on his own terms, the services of our 
infallible guide as far as he is willing to lead us— 
and find our way afterwards as well as we can by 
the help of the landmarks he has indicated. 

His view of the Academy Exhibition as a 
whole does not differ much from that pre- 
sented to the readers of the Lirerary Ga- 
ZETTE, though it differs a good deal from some 
other criticisms we have seen. ‘The present 
Exhibition shows steady advance among the 
younger students ; the more experienced masters, 
whether academic or pre-Raphaelite, are either 
absent or indolent; but I have never seen the 
Academy walls show so high an average of good 
work.” In going through the rooms, however, 
Mr. Ruskin scarcely maintains this eulogistic tone. 
He has indeed a good many words of praise for 
some of the elder as well as the younger painters, 
but the praise is in almost every instance largely 
qualified, Millais especially, whilst his power is 
freely admitted, meets with very rough handling, 
and ominous doubts are expressed respecting 
“the future career of a painter who can fall 
thus strangely below himself.” Of this painter's 
‘Spring,’ it is said : 

‘*In this picture the unsightliness of some 
of the faces, and the preternatural grimness of 
others, with the fierce colour and angular masses 
of the flowers above, force upon me a strange im- 
pression, which I cannot shake off—that this is 
an illustration of the song of some modern Dante, 
who, at the first entrance of an Inferno for 
English society, had found, carpeted with ghostly 
grass, a field of penance for young ladies ; where 
girl-blossoms, who had been vainly gay, or 
treacherously amiable, were condemned to recline 
in reprobation under red-hot apple blossom, and 
sip scalding milk out of a poisoned porringer.” 

Of course the pamphlet continues the fight on 
behalf of pre-Raphaelitism ; but it is impossible 
not to feel that the champion is growing less 
assured of victory, and less confident in the cause. 
As much perhaps as in previous Notes, he takes 
the Brethren under his protection, finds out 
their recondite preciousness of thought and 
loveliness of expression, apologises for what is 
manifestly indefensible, explains how their short- 
comings were caused, and promises better things 
for the future; but there is no longer the old 
jubilant note of triumph and defiance ; and, some- 
what oddly, the only piece of really hearty, un- 
qualified admiration is given to one who has been 
made the butt of much weak-voiced pre- Raphaelite 
jocularity. We quote the notice of Mr. Hook as 
a choice example—really the best in the book—of 
Mr. Ruskin’s style of mingled rhapsody and 
criticism : 

** 369 ‘ Luff, Boy !’ (J. C. Hook, A.)—War with 
France? It may be; and they say good ships are 
building at Cherbourg. War with Russia? That 
also is conceivable ; and the Russians invent 
machines that explode under water by means of 
knobs. War with the fiend in ourselves? That 
may not so easily come to pass ; he and we being 
in close treaty hitherto, yet perhaps in good 
time may be looked for. And against enemies, 
foreign or internal, French, Sclavoniec, or demoniac, 
what arms have we to count upon? I hear 
of good artillery practice at Woolwich—of 
new methods of sharpening sabres, invented 
by Sikhs—of a modern condition of the 
blood of Nessus, which sets sails on fire, and 
makes an end of Herculean ships like Phcenixes. 
All which may perhaps be well, or perhaps ill, for 
us. But if our enemies want to judge of our 

yroved weapons and armour, let them come and 
ook here. Bare head, bare foot, bare fist, and blue 
jacket. If these will not save us—nothing will. 





‘*A glorious picture—most glorious—‘ Hempen 

bridle, and horse of tree.’ Nay, rather, backs 
of the blue horses, foam-fetlocked, rearing beside 
us as we ride, tossing their tameless crests, with 
deep-drawn thunder in their overtaking tread. [| 
wonder if Mr. Hook, when he drew that boy, 
thought of the Elgin marbles; the helmetless, 
unsworded, unarmoured men of Marathon. f[ 
think not : the likeness is too lovely to be con- 
scious : it is all the more touching. They also, 
the men of Marathon, horsemen riding upon 
horses, given them of the Sea God. The 
earth, struck by the trident, takes such shape—a 
white wave, with its foaming mane, and its crested 
head, made living for them. And the quiet 
steersman, too, with his young brow knit, to 
whom father and brother are trusted—and more 
than they. I would we had such faithful arms, 
however feeble, at all helms. Infinite thanks, Mr. 
Hook, for this ; for our ‘Brook of Human Life,’ 
also (250), and our ‘Hours of Listless Sway on 
Gentle Wave’ (493). All of them beautiful.” 

The other pictures which meet with the largest 
measure of commendation are (to take them in 
their order), Mr. G. D. Leslie’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
the Ball ;’ Mrs. Hay’s two Florentine pictures ; 
Mr. Richmond’s portraits ; Mr. Herbert 
‘Magdalen ;’ Stanfield’s ‘Ischia;’ Dobson's 
‘Rosenkranz ;’ the ‘Barley Harvests’ of Mr, 
C. P. Knight and Mr. Waite; Miss Blunden’s 
‘God’s Gothic ;’ the ‘King’s Orchard’ of Mr. 
Hughes; ‘Too Late,’ of Mr. Windus ; and ‘The 
Val d’ Aosta,’ of Mr. Brett. Censure is more 
mingled with the praise awarded to Millais, Leslie, 
Goodall, Philip, Egg, and Lewis; the ‘ Evensong’ 
of Mr. Rankley, and the ‘ Burgesses of Calais,’ of 
Mr. Holiday. Unmitigated condemnation is 
reserved for a trio of Academicians, Abraham 
Cooper, David Roberts, and William Mulready. 

If Mr. Ruskin saw grounds for hope in a broad 
survey of the Academy Exhibition, it was otherwise 
with the works of the two water-colour societies, 
He can find no pleasure in them. ‘“ For in their 
very nature those two societies appeal to tho 
insensitiveness and pretence of the public.” In 
truth, ‘‘the Water-Colour Societies are in steady 
descent ;’ and the works of Hunt and Cox ‘‘in 
the Old Water-Colour are the only ones which 
are now seriously worth looking at; for in the 
endeavour to employ new resources, to rival oil 
colour, and to display facility, mere method has 
superseded all feeling and all wholesome aim, and 
has itself become finally degraded.” 

Mr. Ruskin is angry if any one suggests that 
he can possibly contradict himself; but does not 
the passage just quoted read somewhat curiously 
contradictory after such a note on last year's 
Exhibition as this—‘‘I congratulate the Old 
Society on its great advance this year. I have 
placed my notes on their drawings last, because it 
is pleasant to stay latest with old friends.” Is 
the ‘‘great advance” ofa Society like this in 1858 

uite compatible with steady descent even to final 
degradation, in 1859, seeing that the members 
remain the same, and that there has been no 
change in aim, materials, or mode of working ? 
But almost without exception the present exhi- 
bition of the Old Society has been hitherto pro- 
nounced a ‘‘ great advance” on that of last year, 
and the New Society’s display one of more than 
average excellence: Mr. Ruskin has however only 
followed an old custom of his in taking a directly 
opposite line. 

As a whole, these Notes are certainly inferior 
this year. Signs of haste and weariness are more 
than usually apparent. The freshness of manner, 
the reckless dah, the piquant self-assertion which 
“society” found so stimulating are wanting; 
and their absence is not supplied by those higher 
qualities which are the salt of the works he pre- 
pares with more deliberation and more singleness 
of purpose. 

Yet it must not be supposed that there are no 
piquancies of expression or no novelties of thought 
or opinion. If England has prided herself on 
anything it has been on the freedom of her people, 
and the beauty of her trees. Last year Mr. 


Ruskin demolished the trees, which he declared, 





“as compared with French trees, grow in 
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paroxysms of mawvaise honte, sticking out their 
elbows everywhere in the wrong places, and 
stiffening themselves against every breeze that 
would bend them into grace, till all their leaves 
stand on end at last, in sheer misery and shame 
at the shapes they have been got into ;” and now 
he draws equally unsavoury comparisons between 
our “‘slavery” and misery, and that of the 
Italians,—of all people on the face of the earth : 
declaring that ‘‘There is more misery of an out- 
ward and physical kind in a couple of London 
back streets, than in a whole Italian town. 
Mental degradation, not physical suffering, 
constitutes the slavery of Italy; both con- 
stitute that of England. Italian slavery is 
infinitely grander than ours. The souls of Italy 
at least need iron bars to bind them; ours need 
only the threads of purses.” While, by way of 
vexing our hearts still more, he implies an 
unkind comparison for our girls, in the assertion 
that ‘‘French girls are the sweetest tempered 
liviig creatures in the world.” Next year our fair 
friends may look to be told that the damsels of 
Holland are the loveliest lasses, and the donnas 
of Spain the noblest looking matrons in Europe. 
But, returning to Art, we must just notice that 
Mr. Ruskin has in these Notes enunciated a grand 
discovery. For the last two centuries Rembrandt 
has been famous all the world over for his con- 
summate mastery of chiaroscuro. But this it 
seems has been ‘‘a popular misunderstanding.” 
“Rembrandt's strength is in rendering of human 
character, not in chiaroscuro. Rembrandt’s chiar- 
oscuro is always forced, generally false, and wholly 
vulgar; it is in all possible ways inferior, as 
chiaroscuro to Correggio’s, Titian’s, Tintoret’s, 
Veronese’s, or Velasquez’s. But in rendering 
human character, such as he saw about him, 
Rembrandt is nearly equal to any of these men, 
and the real power of him is in his stern and 
steady touch on lip and brow.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s second book, ‘‘ The Two Paths,” 
consists of five lectures delivered at different 
times, but ‘‘intentionally connected in subject ; 
their aim being to set one or two main principles 
of Art in simple light before the general student, 
and to indicate their practical bearing on modern 
design. The law, which it has been my effort 
chiefly to illustrate is the dependence of all noble 
designs in any kind, on the sculpture or painting 
of Organic Form.” The two paths are the two 
courses of study, one—that indicated by the 
author—‘‘leading to the Olive mountains—the 
other to the Vale of the Salt Sea.” The lectures 
are—l. ‘‘The Deteriorative Power of Conven- 
tional Art on Nations,” delivered at the Kensing- 
ton Museum. 2. ‘‘The Unity of Art,” delivered 
at the Manchester School of Design. 3. ‘* Modern 
Manufacture and Design,” to the Bradford School. 
4. “Influence of Imagination in Architecture,” 
to the Architectural Association, London; and 
5. “The Work of Iron in Nature, Art, and 
Policy,” a public lecture delivered at Tunbridge 
Wells. All or nearly all of these were reported 
at the time in the journals, though as it would seem 
little to their author's satisfaction. ‘‘I must beg 
my readers,” he says, ‘‘ not in general to trust to 
such, for even in fast speaking I try to use words 
carefully ; and any alteration of expression will 
sometimes involve a great alteration in meaning. 
A little while ago I had to speak of an architec- 
tural design, and called it ‘ elegant,’ meaning 
founded on good and well ‘elected’ models [a 
Meaning not, we fancy, to be found in Johnson, 
and a derivation to be found neither there nor any 
where else] ; the printed report gave ‘excellent’ 
design (that is to say, design excellingly good), 
which I did not mean, and should, even in the 
most hurried speaking, never have said.” But 
the lectures having appeared before in print, we 
hold ourselves released from the necessity of 
attempting any analysis of them. 

We have seen that the great ‘‘law” which he 
seeks to enforce is the dependence of all noble 
design on the sculpture or painting of organic 
form. This, in reference to Architecture, he lays 
down in the broadest manner.  ‘“ Sculpture 
founded on the love of nature,” he holds to be the 


very ‘‘talisman of its existence ;” and architec- 
ture, he asserts, always flourished whenever and 
wherever architects were sculptors, aud perished 
when they were not. ‘‘Cast away,” he says to 
the young architect, ‘‘cast way with utter scorn 
geometry and legalism, and seize hold of God’s 
hand, and look full in the face of His creation, 
and there is nothing he will not enable you to 
achieve.” And again, showing thema photograph 
of the procession on the portal of Amiens, he tells 
them ‘‘ if once you also gain the gift of doing this, 
if once you can carve one fronton such as you 
have here, I tell you, you would be able—so far 
as it depended on your invention—to scatter 
cathedrals over England as fast as clouds rise 
from its streams after summer rain.” Perilous 
words for the confiding student who shall read 
them literally. 

So again is it with Ornamental Art ; but here 
he points the students to painting rather than 
sculpture. He tells the Manchester designers 
that ‘‘the masters whom it would be well if we 
could agree in our schools of Art in England to 
consider our leaders,” are Titian, Leonardo, 
Rembrandt, Albert Durer, ‘‘one or two of the pre- 
Raphaelites” (names not given), William Hunt of 
the Old Water-Colour Society, and Turner. 

Respecting the past of English painting he is 
not very laudatory. Reversing the old maxim, 
he will not speak evil of living men, but he 
broadly declares that ‘among those who labour 
no more in this England of ours, since it first had 
a school, we have had only five real painters ;— 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Richard Wil- 
son, and Turner.” He does not forget Wilkie, 
Calcott, or Constable, but he sweeps them away 
with easy contempt, informing his readers as he 
does so, that they ‘‘ may depend upon it, that all 
blame which I express in this sweeping way is 
trustworthy. . . . Not a matter of opinion 
at all, but a matter of ascertainable fact, such as 
I never assert till I have ascertained.” 

Respecting the future of painting in England, 

that ‘useful, truthful, substantial form of 
art,” he hopes to see enrich our English homes, 
we extract a passage, which we heartily com- 
mend to the attention of every painter, and 
especially to every young painter, and not 
less to those purchasers of pictures, whose 
taste must to a _ great extent give its 
direction to English art. ‘‘We want now no 
more feasts of the Gods, nor martyrdoms of 
saints ; we have no need of sensuality, no place 
for superstition, or for costly insolence. Let us 
have learned and faithful historical painting— 
touching and thoughtful representations of human 
nature, in dramatic painting; poetical and 
familiar renderings of natural objects and of 
landscape ; and rational, deeply-felt realisations 
of the events which are the subjects of our religious 
faith.” 
« The ‘*Two Paths” is not one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
best books. It is diffuse, discursive, indefinite, 
dogmatic, and full of self-assertion ; but it con- 
tains much eloquent description ; places in a clear 
light some forgotten or neglected truths ; and 
like all his books it is eminently suggestive— 
sometimes indeed provocative, but then perhaps 
not least serviceable to the thoughtful student. 
Many questionable opinions are laid down as 
ascertained truths. Much doubtful sentiment is 
promulgated ; and some things are said whicl. a 
man of calmer, more self-possessed, and more mascu- 
-line mind would never have dreamed of uttering. 
But we have no objection to the occasional shaking 
of received opinions, the fearless expression of 
novel views, or the enunciation of idiosyncracies 
which may throw light on the mind of the artist 
or the writer. That, even when he diverges 
farthest from what are commonly taught as funda- 
mental principles in art, Mr. Ruskin is seldom 
wholly wrong, will be acknowledged by every one 
»wvho has really studied his writings. And for our 
own part, widely as on many points we differ from 
him, and needful as we feel it to be to caution 
the student against an unreasoning acquiescence in 
his teaching, we readily admit that no other writer 
of our day has earned so fair a title to be heard 
ron the subject of Art generally as Mr. Ruskin. 


? 








But whilst we admit this, and whilst we are 


anxious to do full ape to his services, still more 





this notice without repeating our regret at Mr. 
Ruskin’s persistence in the tone of arrogant 
superiority and dogmatism which so grievously 
blemishes his style and impairs his influence. 
Mr. Ruskin should remember that, however it 
may be with himself, his readers are not likely to 
accept the personal sympathies and antipathies of 
any writer as ultimate canons of criticism. That 
there may be good in a work which he cannot 
admire or enjoy, and that there possibly is good 
in an author or artist whose works have long given 
delight to men of very different culture and in very 
different countries, although not to him, are things 
which Mr. Ruskin might grant without any serious 
compromise of principle. And if he only could 
bring himself to feel this, he would then probably 
not only look a little closer at the work and the 
purpose of the worker—be he writer or artist— 
before he launched against the man and his pro- 
ductions one of those ‘‘ sweeping condemnations” 
which readers are commanded to receive as 
entirely trustworthy, necessary, and certain (as 
certain as he says his principles of political 
economy are, ‘as certain as the principles of 
Euclid”) ; but he would deal with what he is thus 
condemning with a little less of that pleader-like 
disingenuousness, or seeming disingenuousness, 
which jars so painfully on those who know enough 
of the subject to see how much is concealed which 
would militate against the view Mr. Ruskin incul- 
cates—whether that concealment be intentional, 
or result from mere superciliousness, or, which 
is harder to admit than either, from sheer inability 
to grasp the whole of any subject or question. 
Review of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy and 
other Art Galleries. By John Stewart. (Hall, 
Virtue, & Co.) 
As we turned over leaf after leaf of this pamphlet 
we were more and more perplexed to imagine what 
could have induced the author to write, or the 
publishers to print it. The necessity for such a 
work could hardly be pleaded ; for criticisms of 
the Academy are as plenty as blackberries, and 
of as many varieties of ripeness and flavour. Nor 
could the example of Mr. Ruskin, one would think, 
have been a moving cause; for Mr. Ruskin had 
at least the apology of having devoted his life to 
the study of Art, of being the most popular Art- 
writer of the day, and of being able to add the 
charm of eloquence to substantial knowledge. 
On the other hand, Mr. Stewart must have felt 
that he was an unknown man, that his critical 
capacity must be the result of a love of Art 
rather than any deep or extensive knowledge of 
it, and that literary skill was a thing he 
might one day hope to attain, but certainly 
did not possess. We read on and wondered less. 
Mr. John Stewart it was evident was a provincial, 
we guessed from his manner that he might be the 
oracle of some little country circle ; by peculiari- 
ties of idiom and pertinacity of reference we per- 
ceived that he was a Scot; and we felt that his 
natural and national modesty had been too great 
to allow him to persevere in resisting the requests 
of his friends that he would give to the welll the 
thoughts that had so charmed them in an after-tea 
reading. We closed the book with a sigh as we 
thought of the bill which the good man would 
receive a few months hence from Paternoster Row : 
when there stared us in the face in large letters on 
the cover, ‘John Stewart, Consulting and Con- 
tracting Decorator, &c., &c. Designs and 
Estimates for Rooms or Mansions furnished for 
Town or Country,” and we saw that the cannie 
Stewart had deluded us into wasting a long half- 
hour over something very much resembling a 
trade advertisement. What Mr. Stewart may 
be as a consulting or contracting decorator we 
should not like to guess, but what he is as an 
Art-critic happily one sentence—that in which he 
disposes of the sculpture at the Royal Academy 
—will enable our readers to determine: “In 
the sculpture-room there is much creditable Art 
' but wothing from any of the exhibitors which 
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to his efforts, in the cause of Art, we cannot close + 
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{whatever kind of step that may be], Calder 
Marshall remaining first, and the others following 
at about their respective distances.” 

Mr. Stewart will, we trust, pardon the freedom 
of our remarks ; we wish him every success in his 
consulting and contracting decoration, but we 
entreat him not to inflict upon us any more 
criticism. 





The opening of the Church of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, on Saturday last, is an event in 
metropolitan ecclesiastical architecture. To most 
of our London readers the tall, thin, somewhat 
peculiar, but unquestionably graceful spire, will 
no doubt have been for the last three or four years 
a tolerably familiar object, and probably will have 
tempted many of them, when in the neighbourhood 
of Portland Place, to turn aside in search of the 
building to which it belonged—it may be to their 
disappointment at discovering it to be attached to 
a small, rather dingy red-and-black body, cooped 
up in a sort of court-yard between two gloomy 
monastic-looking ‘‘ priests’ houses.” In truth, 
though ecclesiologists fall into raptures in speak- 
ing of the exterior as well as the interior, and 
though from one or two points some picturesque- 
ness of effect is obtainable, ordinary observers are 
likely to confine their admiration to the interior, 
and to the distant view of the lofty steeple. But 
the interior is beyond dispute magnificent. It 
is small, the nave being only 63 feet long by 60 
wide, but the chancel adds 38 feet to the length ; 
and it is 75 feet high. But then every part is 
richly decorated, or in readiness for decoration ; 
and the decoration is throughout real. The 
clustered columns which support the arches of 
the nave are of polished Aberdeen granite, their 
plinths being of black marble, their capitals of 
alabaster. The great chancel arch is of alabaster, 
and a low alabaster screen divides the chancel from 
the nave. The walls of the nave, clerestory, &c., 
are ornamented with geometric patterns, symbols, 
&c., all formed of real stones, serpentine, Devon, 
and Derby and other coloured marbles ; and the 
somewhat plain, but very effective, timber roof is 
painted chocolate and white, picked out with blue. 
Except in the clerestory, the church only receives 
light from the south and west. All the windows 
are filled with stained glass ; those of the clerestory 
in pattern-work, by Mr. O’Connor ; the great west 
window and those in the south aisle, by M. 
Gerente of Paris, containing subjects from Scrip- 
ture, &c., detestable in colour and atrociously 
medieval in the forms. When it is added that the 
pulpit is a large, low one of white marble, inlaid 
with coloured marbles in geometric patterns ; that 
a marble font somewhat similar, but even more 
elaborate in style, with a lofty cover of 
carved oak and metal, stands in a baptistery near 
the entrance, that the floor of nave and baptistery 
is paved with encaustic tiles ; and that there are 
neither pews nor benches to obstruct the view ; 
it will be understood, that apart altogether from 
the taste or propriety of the arrangements, the 
nave must present a very unusual as well as very 
splendid appearance. But rich as is the nave, it 
pales before the splendour of the chancel, where 
the vaulted roof, with the gilt main lines of the 
vaulting, and the far more elaborate, and, to our 
thinking, far more beautiful decoration, the 
greater profusion of carved alabaster work, and 
coloured marbles, &c., and especially the grand 
display of fresco paintings which cover almost the 
entire eastern wall, produce a gorgeousness of 
effect quite without parallel as far as we know in 
any other ~ -- church. These frescoes, which 
are by Mr. W. Dyce, R.A., are in three stages. 
In the lower is the ‘ Nativity,’ the Infant Saviour 
lying on the lap of his mother occupying the 
centre, while on either side are angels in the act 
of adoration. In the centre of the middle stage 
is the ‘ Crucifixion,’ with the mother of Jesus and 
St. John at the foot of the cross, and in panels 
on either side are figures of the Apostles bearing 
their symbols. The entire upper stage is occupied 
by a ‘ Majesty,’ or Christ in glory, with the Old 
and New Testament, saints in panels on each 

side. All the figures are on gold diaper grounds, 
their heads being surrounded with burnished 


gold glories. But the colouring being, as with 
all Mr. Dyce’s works, very sober, the supply of 
light comparatively small, and the crochets and 
carvings of the alabaster framework extravagantly 
large and heavy, the frescoes themselves are less 
distinct aud impressive than might have been 
anticipated. Nor are the more ambitious central 
parts altogether satisfactory as pictures. The 
awkward position of the arms of Christ on the 
cross, no one has been yet hardy enough to 
admire, except on ecclesiological and symbolical 
grounds. That owing to the confined space it was 
necessary to put them so, as has been pleaded in 
behalf of the painter, certainly would not be 
argued in front of the picture itself. But the 
single pictures are for the most part excellent in 
conception and drawing, and the whole displays a 
very refined and devotional feeling. As a whole, 
the church is the nearest approach that has yet 
been made to that model church, which our eccle- 
siologists have so ardently longed to see realised. 
Whether it is quite the model of a Protestant 
church is another matter. But regarded purely 
as a work of art there can be no question that, 
whilst the building as a building, and much of 
the decoration, are open to criticism, it is one of 
the very richest and finest works that have been 
produced in this country for a very long time. 
The cost of this church has already been about 
70,0002. ; of which it is said Mr. Tritton contri- 
buted 30,0002., Mr. Beresford Hope, 10,0002., 
another gentleman, 4000/., the rest being raised 
in comparatively small sums, The architect was 
Mr. Butterfield. The first stone was laid by Dr. 
Pusey in November, 1850, but the works were 
delayed for some three years, owing to failure of 
funds. 


The carved oak-fittings—mainly the pulpit and 
bench-ends—of another church, which has excited 
some attention among architects and ecclesiolo- 
gists, St. Michael’s Cornhill, in process of restora- 
tion by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., are now on view 
at the show-rooms of the Gibbons of our day—Mr. 
W. G. Rogers, 21, Soho Square. This is one of 
the most important commissions of its kind that 
has for some time fallen to the lot of a wood- 
carver, and so much artist-like feeling has been 
displayed in its execution, that we may take an 
early opportunity to look at the carvings a little 
more in detail. 


There is now on view at Messrs. Graves, Pall 
Mall, a full length portrait, by Mr. Lucas, of the 
late Captain Sir William Peel, R.N., the hero of 
the Crimea and Cawnpore. Sir William is painted, 
sword in hand, leading on his naval brigade against 
the rebellious Sepoys. The hero is a hearty, frank- 
looking young sailor, just the man to charge 
against any odds, and to win the hearts of a naval 
brigade. On one side of him is a group of his 
Shannon men working their gun; on the other 
some soldiers of the 53rd, sailors and soldiers being 
alike painted from the actual men. The likeness 


in 1756. Having died intestate, part of his 
cabinet pictures, curiosities, and miniatures, were 
sold. Several of the latter fell into the hands of 
Horace Walpole, and formed some of the most 
valuable gems of Strawberry Hill. Among the 
portraits, the most valuable were the following :— 
‘Queen Mary II. in her robes,’ by Wissing, ar- 
chitectural background, 40/.; ‘ Nell Gwynne, 
holding a wreath, in a landscape, with a lamb,’ by 
Sir Peter Lely, 512.; ‘Catherine of Arragon, 
in a rich jewelled dress, holding a bunch of laven- 
der,’ by Holbein, 29 guineas ; ‘James, Duke of 
York, and his duchess, seated,’ in one picture, by 
Sir Peter Lely, 61 guineas; ‘Henry VIII., in a 
cap and feather, puff dress and gold chain,’ by 
Holbein, small, on copper, 35 guineas ; ‘ Head of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex,’ by the same, circle, 
36 guineas ; ‘Portrait of Charles IJ. in armour, 
wearing the Order of the George, and holding a 
truncheon,’ by Sir Peter Lely, 29 guineas ; 
‘Catharine of Braganza, holding a wreath, near 
an orange tree,’ by Gascar, 30 guineas; ‘ Charles 
I, in armour, his right hand resting on a globe, a 
truncheon in his left,’ half-length, by Van Dyck, 
1517. ; ‘Margaret, Queen of Scotland, sister of Henry 
VIII., with a chain and jewel, holding a missal 
on a table,’ by Jan de Mabuse, 71 guineas, 
‘Henry VIII. in a jewelled cap, black and yellow 
dress, with puffed sleeves, richly jewelled, a chain 
round his neck to which a circular jewel is 
attached—in his left hand he holds a gold-mounted 
staff, by Holbein, three-quarter length. This 
most interesting portrait was recommended to 
Mr. Barrett by Lord Orford, 205 guineas. Of 
other pictures we may enumerate: — ‘ The 
Daughter of Herodias, in a rich jewelled dress, 
holding a salver with the head of St. John,’ 
by Carlo Dolce, a very important work, 200 
guineas. ‘A Landscape, with a female seated 
on an ass, and other peasants travelling, with 
cattle, near a river, a town and mountainous 
scenery in the background,’ by Berghem, signed, 
a very beautiful and perfect cabinet gem, 172 
guineas. ‘The Consecration of a Priest, a group 
of two monks, and two bishops, with crosiers and 
rich vestments, in a landscape, behind them is a 
mendicant on a road, and a cathedral in the dis- 
tance,’ by Jan de Mabuse, a beautiful and very 
important example of the early Flemish school, 
in fine condition. This picture was brought over 
from the continent during the French Revolution, 
and purchased at a high price, by Mr. Barrett, on 
the recommendation of Lord Orford, who mentions 
it in his printed letters, 525 guineas (White). The 
sale realised 32411. 9s. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
ae 
SranpDARD THEATRE.—Remote from the great 
world which gives laws to fashion and to taste, 
and separated from it by no less an abyss than 
the entire unpoetic region under the tutelage of 
the Lord Mayor, the Standard Theatre has, never- 





of Sir William Peel is taken from a small portrait 
for which he sat to Mr. Lucas when in England. 
The resemblance is said to be perfect. The | 
picture is a very good one, carefully composed ; | 
the background being a view of the scene of one 
of Peel's most noted deeds near Cawnpore, painted 


and very well painted. 
the portrait was the result of a subscription. Its 
destination is not yet we believe decided on. The 
proper place would undoubtedly be Greenwich 
Hospital, but there is no vacant place available in 
the Painted Hall. The next best place is the 
National Portrait Gallery, and Captain Peel is 
sufficiently a national hero to have fairly won a 
place there. The portrait is being engraved in 
mezzotint by Mr. Chant, who has just completed 
a very successful plate of Lord Raglan. 


The Lee Priory collection of pictures was finally 
dispersed on Saturday last, under the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie & Manson. The collection was 
made in the former half of the last century by 
Thomas Barrett, of Lee, Esq. (grandson of Sir 





Paul Barrett, Recorder of Canterbury), who died 


from sketches by his companion Captain Jones, | 


theless, succeeded in interesting the said great 
world in its proceedings. Some great star is miss< 
ing from that select sphere where alone—the 
inhabitants flatter themselves—its brightness is 
due, and meets due acknowledgement ; when, lo! 
some more than commonly vigilant critic hails it 
in the far east. There, on closer study, he dis- 


As may be remembered, | covers it shining with peculiar benignity on a 
1 


| population deemed, till recently, barbarous, 
| plunged in degrading amusements, and without 
a spark of sympathy for the true and elevated inart, 
but which the spirit and enterprise of Mr. Douglas 
have shown actuated by truer and steadier in- 
| stincts for good writing, good acting, and good 
| singing, than the lan id. capricious, and frivolous 

public who rule the destinies of the national stage. 
Mr. Douglas, among all the managers of the 
metropolis, has carved quite a peculiar and 
honourable distinction in this—that he has not 
underrated the taste and the intelligence of his 
audience, though naturally impelled to do so 
by the example of all around him. Instead 
| of indolently crawling on in the most shame- 


less routine of nauseous trash, and cynically 


| congratulating himself that he was not throwing 
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pearls to swine, but giving the public just the sort 
of thing they like, he has safely calculated that 
what is truly good in art addresses itself to all 
human kind, high and low, and that by dealing 
honestly with his supporters, and giving them the 
best he could get, a healthy and vigorous relish 
for excellence would take root and spread among 
them, returning a plenteous harvest, and one ever 
to be depended on. The example is given in an 
humble sphere, but it is good to be followed in 
higher regions. 

Mr. Douglas is now giving his patrons a course 
of Elizabethan drama, under auspices no less 
dignified than those of Miss Glyn and Mr. Phelps, 
and he finds his account in the undertaking, his 
capacious theatre being highly crowded through 
the attraction. Macbeth produced on Saturday, 
has remained in the bills every night since. Of 
the Macbeth of Mr. Phelps we are absolved from 
speaking at any length, the public being tho- 
roughly familiar with that performance, which 
has neither gained any additional excellence nor 
lost any defect. The Lady Macbeth of Miss Glyn 
playgoers have not had the same time by many 
years to become familiar with, while Miss Glyn is 
an actress whose active mind, strenuously devoted 
to her art, is ever maturing her original conceptions. 
As with Rachel, as with all in whom the sacred 
fire burns, a continued progress is observable in 
the depth and grasp of the thought and the 
matured skill with which the profounder insight is 
manifested by a multitude of shades and details. 
The thorough independence which marks Miss 
Glyn’s interpretations of the characters she under- 
takes, is especially visible in the present imper- 
sonation. All the representatives of the thane’s 
wife, whom we have seen in modern days, follow 
a beaten track, which exhibits Zady Macbeth in 
the light of a sort of she-dragon, and renders the 
character repulsive and uninteresting. Such a 
result, which lamentably distorts one of the 
grandest, and, at the same time, subtlest crea- 
tions of Shakspere, and arises from a careless and 
superficial reading of the text, Miss Glyn avoids 
with consummate art, by making devoted affection 
and fond admiration for her husband the key-note 
of the character, and thus a feeling, all womanly 
in itself, becomes through guilt the instigator of 
her terrible aberrations from womanliuess. Mac- 
beth is no longer a paltry tool in the hands of an 
ambitious and heartless murderess, but is urged 
to the fulfilment of his known dearest desires by a 
fond wife, who deems no dignity too high for the 
object of her love, and allows no consideration to 
weigh against his gratification. The courage he 
lacks to accomplish his aim she supplies, not from 
her own superior sternness of will, but from the 
depths of her fondness and affection. Thus, by 
the correct interpretation of one, both characters 
are elevated in the eyes of the spectator; and 
their monstrous errors, brought within the pale 
of nature’s noblest instincts, are the more 
terrible, because the more piteous. It is much 
to have thus fearlessly set aside the old vulgar 
tradition, and, with unerring perception, res- 
cued and set up again the true ideal Lady 
Macbeth. Had Miss Glyn done nothing more 
than this, she would have proved herself en- 
titled to the highest rank as an actress of 
a genuine and original inspiration, no less than a 
Shaksperean critic of infallible acumen. It is not 
enough, however, to have a true conception: to 
convey adequately, without exaggeration, to 
insinuate by natural touches the exact balance of 
qualities with which, in the imagination of the 
actor, the character is invested, is the rare secret 
of her art. And this secret Miss Glyn possesses 
in a high degree, and is daily acquiring with more 
completeness and certainty. We may say without 
disparagement to that lady, who knows too well 
already, even with her short ex perience, the 
lengthiness of art, to take offence at the insinuation 
that she has not reached the summit of hers. 
There is no actress who has done so much to prove 
the possession of the most valuable essential 
faculties proper to her protession, keenness of 
Intelligence, depth of feeling, united with force, 

Tectness, simplicity in expression, and a certain 
power of subtle intimation, which is the rarest, as 


it is the most precious gift of the true artist. 
There is no actress who, yielding already so much, 
promises so much more. Sincerely do we regret 
the lamentable condition of theatrical enterprise in 
this end of the town, which offers no field in which 
these promises may be fulfilled. The east-enders 
have a privilege in the enjoyment of this lady’s 
great talents of which we are deprived, and to do 
them justice, they are fully alive to the advantage. 





Srranp THEATRE.—Mr. James Rogers, one of 
our most amusing, eccentric actors, has just joined 
Miss Swanboroughi’s compact and lively little corps 
of dramatic artists, and a new farce has been pro- 
duced, calculated to bring his peculiar vein of fun 
into adequate play. Caught by the Ears is the 
title of this work, which is founded on a very old 
and well-worn model, that of the Wandering 
Minstrels, the Irish Lions, &e., &e. A melo- 
maniac old gentleman has made up his mind that 
Mr. Sims Reeves shall play O/edlo in a drawing- 
room performance of that opera, which he is about 
to get up. Instead of the great tenor he falls by 
one of those mistakes peculiar to farces, upon a 
pot-house vocalist whose name, Jim reeves, if 
not his talents, favours the mystification. Jim 
Greeves is terrified into assuming the costume and 
complexion of the injured Moor, whose woes he 
expresses in the most excruciating accents to the 
intense delight of the old gentleman, who is on 
the point of betrothing his daughter to the un- 
willing impostor, when a cousin turns up with a 
bond side tenor voice, who saves the object of 
his affection from the cruel sacrifice, and 
gratifies the father’s weakness by giving him 
a son-in-law of real vocal ability. All ac- 
quainted with Mr. Rogers’ peculiar style, the 
extreme absurdities into which he can venture 
without offending our better judgment, will con- 
ceive to what profit he turns the situation of the 
tenor malgré lui, and the operatic scena with the 
young lady. Thanks to his exertions, a not very 
brilliant or well-concocted farce is received with 
incessant roars of laughter. 





Royat Dramatic CoLLeGe.—The funds in aid 
of this proposed and much-wanted charity have 
lately been so liberally contributed to, that it is 
hoped all will be in readiness for laying the 
foundation stone of the institution by July or the 
beginning of August next. Already seven houses 
have been promised, viz., one from the Drury 
Lane Fund, one from Covent Garden ditto, one 
from Mr. Charles Kean, one trom the General 
Theatrical Fund, one from the Equestrian and 
Dramatic Sick Fund, one from Mr. J.J. Stainton, 
and one from the Hon. George Coppin, from sub- 
scriptions received in his name trom Australia. 
Already the amount in hand reaches 3,300/., a 
fair sum for a young charity to begin its career 
with, though doubtless by the time the foundation 
stone is laid this amount will be considerably 
increased. The late ball in aid of the College was 
productive of the most gratifying results to its 
finances, 





Hanpet CommMemoration.—The engagement 
of the host of performers for this great Festival 
has now been completed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The extent of the Orchestra will be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that it will comprise 
242 Violins and Violas, 120 Violoncellos and 
Double Basses, with about 100 wind and other 
instruments, which, with 2,700 choralists—all 
efficient and most carefully selected—will form 
an aggregate considerably beyond Taree THovu- 
SAND PERFORMERS. The Orchestra itself is 216 
feet wide, or double the diameter of the Dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is capable of containing 
many hundreds more than the numbers above 
stated; but as it has been the express object of 


produced by this gigantic assemblage of musicians 
under the most favourable conditions, such a 
liberal allowance of space has been given to each 
performer, and so many wide avenues intersect 
and divide each portion of the chorus, that it has 





been found absolutely imperative—despite the 





many thousands of efficient applicants now regis- 
tered in the books kept by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society—to limit the performers to the number 
above stated. 








POETS OF A DAY. 


WeEarealmost disposed to recommend our readers 
to buy Humanity ; a Poem of Sympathy (Hall, 
Virtue, & Co.), in the hope that among them 
there may be some skilful interpreter of the mys- 
terious, able to enlighten us as to its aim and 
purport. We ourselves have bestowed upon 
it some valuable hours, in the vain hope that a 
happy inspiration might reveal to us the object of 
its author. Certainly, these forty-two pages of 
blank verse—no, we recall the unlucky phrase, of 
rhyming couplets, and yet we are by no means 
sure that we are even now correct—cannot be 
dismissed with a cursory glance, a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a hasty condemnation. We have 
not the slightest doubt but that in ‘‘ Humanity ; 
a Poem of Sympathy,” there are concealed some 
magnificent dogmas, some sublime mysteries, 
only we have not been fortunate enough to detect 
them. For all we know, it may reveal the secret 
causes of the Italian war, or dissipate the ob- 
scurity in which a certain emperor has involved 
his real designs, or it may elucidate all the diffi- 
culties of the Apocalypse, and satisfy the few 
dilettanti who still inquire into the authorship of 
“Junius.” It may contain speculations the 
abstrusest on recondite points of astro-theology or 
spirit-rapping. It may,—but to our suppositions 
there can be no end, inasmuch as we have signally 
failed in our attempt to understand this extraor- 
dinary poem. 

We will give our readers an opportunity, how- 
ever, of exercising their powers of analysis. What 
do they think of the following passage ? 

Flame is spirit—possessing sympathy— 
Flame is spirit—possessing tendency— 
Flame is spirit—possessing harmony— 
The fuming drink—the spirit sympathy— 
Leaving the body—helpless tendency— 
The lightning flash—the spirit sympathy— 
Leaving the corse—the naked tendency— 
The sunbeams a sympathy— 
Leaving the embers—lifeless tendency— 
As meeting flames unite in sympathy— 

As meeting streams unite in tendency. 

Another gem : 

Sympathy the possessing tendency— 
As earth tendency—is mind sympathy. 

The whole poem (?) is written in the same 
extraordinary strain, and every line is broken u 
into fragments by similar unmeaning ‘‘ dashes.” 
We hope the author, with whom, despite our 
‘*humanity,” we have no “sympathy,” has a 
friend or two. He must surely need their care. 

The Mutineers ; a Poem. By John McGilchrist, 
M.D. (Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox), is a 
version, in six dreary cantos, of a well-known 
story. We cannot understand, however, why any 
bard should elect to treat again so threadbare a 
theme as the mutiny of the Bounty, and the 
adventures of the settlers on Pitcairn’s rock-bound 
isle. It is by no means well adapted for poetic 
material, lacking variety of interest and weight of 
subject ; and Byron, with all his wonderful power 
of language, could not succeed in rendering it at- 
tractive. Indeed, of the millions who have admired. 
‘Childe Harold,” and marvelled at ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
who has read half a dozen lines of ‘‘ The Island” ? 

Dr. McGilchrist has not been intended by the 
muses—if there are any—to succeed where Byron 
so utterly failed, and his portly volume will 
never secure, we imagine, ‘‘an enduring im- 
mortality.” | His descriptions have no local 
colouring. We do not hear the wild waves beat 
on the rocky shore. We do not see the long- 
leaved palms spreading abroad their glittering 


| shields, And the characters in his epic are the 


the managers of the Festival to develop the tone | 


dullest, and most prosaic men and women ever 
sung of by a poet. Noolah is like a ‘‘ gipsy love- 
dream”—we confess we do not understand the 
comparison ; and her idol is the ‘‘ pale, blue eyed, 
melancholy Young,” who is a dyspeptic hero, and 
figures as ‘‘ pale Young,” throughout the poem. 


Christian has ‘‘a cold gray eye,” with a some- 


| thing in it which ‘‘ stagger’d those who sought to 
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meet it near,” and who accordingly were very 
foolish to seek ‘‘to meet it near;” while the 
other dramatis persone are as colourless, and 
their properties as thoroughly stale as any which 
ever did duty in a bad as See at a trans- 
pontine theatre. As an educated man, too, Dr. 
McGilchrist should be aware that ‘‘ neither gods, 
nor columns” pardon such lines as the following, 
which form the staple of ‘‘ The Mutineers” :— 

But let those speak who by the ship will stay. 

He goes; but few are they who with him go. 

That she knew all, that she felt all he felt. 

Ah no! in vain soft gales the tall sails swell. 
And there are hundreds of lines equally unmusical, 
and equally ill-constructed. 


Of Friendship, and other Poems, by Hibernicus 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.), we have nothing to say 
either in praise or condemnation. We are con- 
tinually meeting in its pages the old familiar faces 
whom we have learnt to reverence ; and therefore 
we are content to let the rest go by. It is true 
they are somewhat disguised, and do not look so 
fresh and fair as in other days ; but, for the sake 
of ** Auld lang Syne,” we are pleased to welcome 
them. We could wish to meet them in better 
company, but we will not be too difficult in our 
likings. In quitting Hibernicus, however, we 
beg leave to utter one brief protest against his 
tame rendering of Swift's epitaph—Udi seeva in- 
dignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit—which is not 
translated by the euphemism : 

Where cruel wrath no longer rends his soul. 


From these dreary platitudes we turn with 
pleasure to the volume of elegant verse, entitled 
The Three Wakings; with Hymns and Songs 
(Nisbet & Co.), which contains much that is 
readable and worth thinking over. It reminds us, 
in its quiet pathos and unaffected piety, of Keble’s 
**Christian Year,” and contains many passages 
graceful in idea, and felicitous in expression. 
Here is a pleasing image : 

And you our sister, Water, mountain-child, 
Whose happy feet make music on the hills, 

There is an earnestness and a hopeftilness about 
these lays which cannot but be as refreshing as it 
is healthy in these times of lackadaisical min- 
strels, who sing nothing but dirges and lugubrious 
laments, and water the cypress rather than the 
laurel with their tears. 

In commendation of Cléomades (Pickering), an 
adaptation in the best modern French of the 
quaint old verses of D’Adénes le Roy, a contem- 
porary of Chaucer (who had nothing, by-the- 
bye, of Chaucer's genius), it is enough to say that 
it is from the accomplished pen of the Chevalier 
de Chatelain, whose mission on earth seems to be 
—translation. He has done his work well, but 
we see nothing in Cléomades to justify his resus- 
citation. 

In The Three Palaces, and other Poems (Bosworth 
& Harrison), Mr. James Orton has scarcely 
fulfilled the promise of his earlier volume, ‘‘ The 
Enthusiast,” though he displays a considerable 
mastery over the intricacies of English versifica- 
tion, and is inspired by an enthusiastic love of all 
that is true and beautiful in the outward and the 
inner life. The author of ‘*The Three Palaces” 
has, at least, the faculty of appreciation. He 
knows a good thought or a happy image when he 
sees it, and if there be no very elevated strain in 
his little volume there is enough of melody and 

oetic sentiment to enlist the reader’s sympathies. 

he musician has an earnest love of his art, and 
has heard, in his time, many a noble burst of 
divine music—echoes of which, as it were, still 
linger in his memory and warm his soul when he 
touches his sacred instrument. But he has yet to 
learn ‘the art to blot.” His epithets are too 
often chosen simply for their novelty, and are 
neither expressive nor appropriate when he speaks 
of ‘‘auburn happiness,” youth's ‘ auriferous 
dreams,” and an ‘‘inflated pedigree.” There is a 
certain affectation of language, too, which Mr. 
Orton will do well to discard, and to leave to the 
sentimental Misses who scribble in albums such 
pribbles and prabbles as ‘ heart-utterances,” 
** star-questionings,” and ‘* faith-wrestlings.” 
There are too many of these prettinesses on every 








page, and we can but smile at ‘‘soulical rays,” 
‘* joyaunce Edenic,” ‘‘ then swore passivity,” 
“‘rapture-voiced,” &c., &c. Why will not our 
young poets write like men, and for men ? 


To the last book lying upon our table we 
feel bound to direct the attention of our readers 
without delay, though we feel how Hibernian 
it is to include in the present paper any refer- 
ence to the immortal ‘‘ Hudibras.” Who, how- 
ever, reads ‘‘Hudibras?” Who knows any- 
thing of its stores of wit and wisdom, or its 
priceless gems of fancy, except by report, and 
perhaps by a few quotations picked up along the 
wayside of literature? If we are to have muscu- 
lar Christianity, let us also have muscular poetry, 
and go back—emasculated idlers that we are !—to 
the strong men of the glorious days of old. Look 
at the wonderful fun, and riotous life, and intense 
manliness of brave Samuel Butler! No affecta- 
tions, no delicate compound words, no elegant 
epithets embroidered on the poorest stuff, like 
pearls sown upon frieze, but vigorous, hard-hitting 
writing, with bone and blood enough in it to 
make the fortune of a score of modern mimstrels ! 
He was not mealy-mouthed, it is true, and could 
rap out a broad joke or two, for he was brim- 
ming over with life, the life of a healthy soul, 
and he wrote like a man. His erudition 
was remarkable, and his wealth of thought so 
great that he has lavished the rarest fancies and 
finest sentiments one can imagine upon almost 
every question connected with politics or morals, 
theology or metaphysics ; and, like Shakspere, he 
has supplied the compilers of common-place books 
with an inexhaustible store of quotations. His 
wit is equally wonderful; at one time keen and 
subtle, at another broad and forcible, now refined 
into the most exquisite polish, now bordering upon 
the grotesquest humour. Take but one example : 

Honour’s a lease for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant; ’tis a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in battel. 

If he that in the field is slain, 

Be in the bed of honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be said 

‘Vo lie in honour’s truckle-bed. 

For as we see th’ eclipséd sun 

By mortals is more gaz’d upon 

Than when, adorn’d with all his light, 
He shines in serene sky most bright ; 
So valour, in a low estate, 

Is most admir’d and wonder’d at, 

But though the theme is a tempting one, we 
must no longer dwell upon it. Our object is to 
congratulate our readers that an opportunity has 
been afforded them by the good taste and enter- 
prise of Mr. Bohn, to whom the reading world is 
so largely indebted, of making acquaintance with 
the humours of ‘‘ Hudibras,” now presented in a 
handsomely-printed and well-illustrated portable 
volume. A memoir, which tells all that is known 
of the life of its great author,—and that is little 
enough, —and a profusion of notes historical, bio- 
graphical, sentimental, and comical, have been 
added by Mr. Bohn, who has executed his edi- 
torial task with conscientiousness and care. We 
must take exception, however, to the trivial cha- 
racter of many of these explanatory addenda, which 
seem to imply on Mr. Bohn’s part a belief in his 
reader's ignorance that is by no means flattering. 
To the line 

Just like the dragon’s teeth being sown, 

it was surely unnecessary to append this expla- 
nation: ‘ Alluding to the fable of Cadmus ;” 
and there are, literally, hundreds of notes equally 
unnecessary. Mr. Bohn’s edition of ‘*‘ Hudibras,” 
however, leaves little to be desired, and places 
the immortal poem within the reach of the hum- 
blest reader. We hope its success will induce 
him to issue Butler’s ‘* Remains” in a companion 
volume, and he will have earned a fresh title to 
the gratitude of the reading world. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gilbert ; a Novel. (Bentley.) 
Our first impulse on reading this book was to 
exclaim with Sir Charles Coldstream, ‘‘There’s 
nothing in it ;” for indeed the plot is so common- 





place and antique, and the incidents so unnatural, 


so piled upon each other, and so grievously 
strained, in order to make them fit, that but for 
the feature we shall presently allude to, we should 
have summarily dismissed the work with a word, 
and that certainly not of commendation. That 
we may not fall under the accusation of uttering 
causeless censures, we give the slightest possible 
outline of the plot. Two men fight a duel ; one 
falls, the other is accidentally killed within a few 
hours after. The wife of the first dies also soon 
afterwards, after giving birth to the hero of the 
tale, from whom by his father’s dying injunctions 
the story of the duel is carefully concealed. The 
child is reared by an uncle, who tries all sorts of 
marvellous shifts to get him killed, that the 
inheritance may be his own; and finding that the 
shock to his mother’s nerves, and the maltreat- 
ment of his early years havé effectually made a 
coward of him, ends by forcing him into the army. 
In India the youth disgraces himself by cowardice, 
and returns to England in time to find himself the 
heir to a fortune and baronetcy. He contrives to 
fall in love with two young ladies; and, as an 
instance of the improbable incidents we have 
complained of, is rejected by one of them, 
attempts suicide, is prevented from accomplish- 
ing his design by the other, proposes to her and 
is accepted,—all within the space of a few 
hours. There is the bad boy of the play in the 
shape of a designing secretary, who happens to be 
master of the Indian cowardice secret and trades 
on it accordingly ; his neglected and deserted wife, 
of whom a faint indication is given in the early 
part of the tale, and who appears as an opera 
singer towards the end, just in time to die on the 
stage of a theatre which is burned down directly 
after, and affords the quondam coward an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his returning courage by 
rescuing with much coolness first his ladye love 
and then the officer who had dismissed him for 
cowardice ; and there are—but we need not drag 
our readers through any more of these far-fetched 
incidents, suffice it that by degrees everybody 
becomes very penitent, very candid, and very 
happy—and that without any very remarkable 
corresponding effort or cause. What then it may 
very naturally be asked, is there to admire or 
commend in the book? The answer is this : 
Though thrust into outrageous and unnatural 
combinations and attitudes, the characters them- 
selves are well drawn ; true to life, and their con- 
versation particularly perfectly natural and unex- 
aggerated. No high-flown sentiments are put into 
the mouths of pretty young ladies, nor any stilted 
pomposities into those of the men; but we are 
presented with very accurate representations of 
people one meets in every-day life, and of their 
modes of thinking and talking. The most sue- 
cessful portraits are those of the younger men, 
whose university slang and peculiar modern 
habits are hit off admirably. We give one 
specimen of this, and will merely add a hope that 
in a future effort the author will extend the same 
attributes of freshness and truth to his incidents 
as well as his characters, and we decidedly protest 
against sprinkling what a well-known Cambridge 
professor used to call ‘‘ small ha’porths of Greek ” 
through a modern story. It will be merely neces- 
sary to premise that our specimen is part of a con- 
versation between two young men about the debts 
of one of them : 

***T have not been happy for the last three years,’ Fred 
broke out. ‘I can’t look at the sky for thinking of bills; 
but father will have a relapse if I tell him, and then I shall 
have brought it on, and be the death of him. No; I will 
bear it all. 

“* He spoke with a dismal sort of heroism. 

** «There is no need in shocking your father unneces- 
sarily, Fred. I will undertake the whole thing if you but 
intrust me with it.’ 

**He settled my affairs, as he thought, last quarter ; 
and you know I kept back three parts of my ticks from 
him then, and got two or three of the principal duns here 
in the town to swear they were paid in full; but now, you 
know, they won’t be put off any longer, and I never can 
look in his face and ask him for more, Michael.’ 

** Lake made no answer, but contrived to throw a vast 
deal of expression into a vicious blow administered with 
the poker to a piece of coal. 

“*T shall go and have a game of billiards, I think. 
Talking is no good. ‘A hair of the dog,’ you know;’ 
and he rose to go. 

“You will put me ina passion, Fred. For God’s sake, 
hear reason, man! Heaven did not send you into the 
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world to be the creature you are making yourself— 
billiards, and smoke, and wine, and worse than wine, and, 
what is vilest of all, your slang view of life, which makes 
the lowest motives govern everything, and the lowest 
point of view examine everything. Be something. Be 
true to yourself, and you can be false to nobody.’ 

“His unwonted passion and raised voice arrested the 
purposeless prodigal, who returned crestfallen, 

«*Tam not so bad after all, then, Bricks. You think 
there is some good left in me.’ 

“Only reflect—think without any of your devil’s 
appliances, as my Puritanism calls all the trumpery, of 
which those bills record the treble value, and in six hours 
you will be on the way to peace of mind.’ ” 





Master and Pupil. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
(Newby.) 

OvR convictions are, in a general way, strongly 

against that class of publications known as re- 

ligious novels ; but it is rather with a view of dis- 

burdening our own mind than with any hope of 

producing an effect upon the writers of such works 


of bitter religious acrimony, they all wi// write 
them. HighChurch, LowChurch, NoChurch, Mus- 
cular Christians, Puseyites, Catholics, and other 
religionists of all shades and of all views, and 
perhaps after all itis a more amusing and certainly 
not less tasteful way of urging peculiar theolo- 
gical tenets, than virulent abuse in the columns 
of a newspaper, or still more furious yells to ‘* Mr. 
Chairman,” on a platform. ‘‘ Master and Pupil” 
is a genuine religious novel of the dissenting 
shade; apart from the theological element, on 
which we shall have one word to say presently, it 
is neither badly conceived nor inartistically 
executed. The subject selected affords a good 
opportunity for illustrating the formation and 
development of character, under circumstances 
partly very common-place, partly rather out- 
rageously improbable, and the manner in which 
this subject is worked out displays no ordinary 
acquaintance with the inner workings of the 
human heart, whilst the author, herself a lady, 
shows good judgment in selecting a lady, or 
rather three, for heroines, the masculine charac- 
ters introduced being merely pegs to hang the 
first upon. 

The real merit of this book consists in what we 
have just alluded to, namely, the skill with which 
the succession of adventures through which the 
heroine passes are made to work on her, and, we 
will not be uncivil enough to guess almost uncon- 
sciously on the author's part, the active exercise, 
the compelled exercise, of kindly and unselfish 
offices in nursing the sick, educating the young, 
preventing mischief, surrendering natural incli- 
nations, and so forth, made gradually to form a 
loveable out of a repulsive character. As regards 
the religious element, it may suffice to say, that 
it is exactly what might be expected in a work of 
the peculiar shade we have mentioned ; and that, 
as regards the controversial parts, they exhibit a 
good deal less acrimony, and a very little less 
knowledge of the subjects in difference, than the 
speeches of the gentlemen who ‘‘do the cursing” 
at Exeter Hall every May. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


A Key to the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. 
By William Tate. (Effingham Wilson.) This little 
volume is not only a key in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but while it aids the tutor by saving 
him labour, it does so in such a way as to be 
scientifically useful to the advanced student. 

Selections Grave and Gay, from the Writings of 
Tiomas De Quincy: Speculations Literary and 
Philosophic. Critical Suggestions on Style and 
Rhetoric, with German Tales and other Narrative 
Papers. (Hogg.) Every critical reader will be glad 
to find these essays included in the republication of 
De Quincy’s works now periodically appearing. A 
great master of the language himself, it is impor- 
tant to know how the effect is produced, which all 
acknowledge in reading his productions. An 
essay on style, by one whose style is almost fault- 
less, is a valuable gift to the world; and the 
opinions of De Quincy are worth study, inde- 
pendently of the success which has attended his 
practice. Many of the tales are old favourites. 








The Story of the Life of George Stephenson, 
Railway Engineer. Abridged by the Author from 
the original and larger work. By Samuel 
Smiles. (Murray.) Never was there a book 
which was more worthy of being abridged than 
“The Life of Stephenson.” Never was there a 
book more sure to be appreciated when brought 
within the reach of all. Never was a man who 
better deserved than George Stephenson to have 
his life written by Smiles, his monument executed 
by Lough. 

Newton Dogvane : a Story of English Country 
Life. By Francis Francis. With illustrations by 
Leech. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) We shall 
not say more about this novel than that it isa 
good story of its class and well told. Sporting 
tales are interesting to a comparatively small 
circle, and it is only when their merit greatly 
exceeds the average, that they fall largely into the 


ae “head ‘hands of the general reader. In the case before 
that we record these convictions, for, in these days | 5 


us this can hardly be predicated. The book will 
be acceptable to the sportsman, and to those who 
hope and intend to become such : they will follow 
with eagerness the fortunes of the hero. Others 
will care little for him or them. 

Paul the Preacher: a popular and practical 
exposition of his discowrses and speeches, as recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. By John Eadie, D.D., 
LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature tothe United 
Presbyterian Church. (London and Glasgow : 
Griffiths.) This book is likely to be popular 
because it is both useful and practical. It is not 
a life of the apostle, neither is it an exegetical 
commentary on his writings. It regards him as 
the great preacher of his time; it brings out his 
meaning without much regard to the form of the 
disquisition, It presents us with a series of 
striking pictures, and leaves us much better ae- 
quainted with Paul and Paul's preaching than 
could have been accomplished by a more formal 
treatise. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Yn Shil- 
ling Parts. Part VI. (Longman & Co.) Amongst 
the cheap reproductions of standard authors, for 
which, at the present time, there seems to be a 
perfect mania, this issue of Sydney Smith’s works 
stands pre-eminent. The nobility of the author 
pervades each line of the part before us ; healthy 
in tone, brilliant in style, grandly Christian at all 
times, Sydney Smith must ever command an 
audience while English morality and energy exist. 
No author can yearn for a wider fame. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. In 
Shilling Parts. Part III. (Longman & Co.) 
Another cheap edition of the works of a great 
author. Moore may be sensuous, never sensual, 
and his worst lines contain enough to make us 
glad that his works are to be had complete, 
well printed, and with a portrait of Moore him- 
self, for so little as ten shillings. 

A Handbook to the English Lakes (by James 
Payn) contains a good map of the lakes, and is a 
sufficient guide to the tourist. 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. By W.S. 
Coleman. (Routledge & Co.) This will be a very 
excellent pocket companion for ramblers in the 
country. It is illustrated and pleasantly written. 

Catherine. By the Author of ‘* Agnes, and the 
Little Key.” (Knight & Son.) This little book 
is written in a very Christian spirit, and contains 
some interesting speculations relative to our 
future existence. 

The Magazines generally this month are devoted 
to considerations of the Italian war and our 
relations therewith. Blackwood leads off with an 
article, ‘* Fleets and Navies—France, Part I.” 
The writer adinits immense strength in the French 
navy, traces its progress to the present time, and 
urges England to make preparation in her own 
navy. He evidently feels great respect for scien- 
tific supremacy in war, but as science of all kinds 
whatever depends upon human power, that power 
must be primary in all warfare ; and it has been 
shown in the very last recorded accion that indi- 
vidual strength and bravery ever have the chances 
in their favour. The troops of France and Austria 
are scientific enough in all conscience: well, 








Montebello was as hand-to-hand a fight as though 
between Celts and Saxons of a thousand years 
back. Let us take comfort in this, nor fear, if 
we do not despise, any foreign attempt at naval 
supremacy. The most noticeable paper in the 
number is an attempted re-drawing of Macaulay's 
portrait of Marlborough. But the apologist stands 
almost self-condemned, for he admits ‘‘the Duchess 
of Cleveland was as liberal of her purse as of her 
person, and Marlborough, a needy and handsome 
ensign, no doubt shared both.” Can any apolo- 
gist effectually set up his hero as spotless, or 
noble, after such an admission. The writer urges 
that the scandal against Marlborough is anony- 
mous. Doubtless: to condemn a rich and power- 
ful man openly is a very courageous act. Better 
leave Marlborough to himself,—a winner of great 
battles, and that is all. Another war article is 
“War Speculations,” which possesses the merit 
of impartiality. The light reading is ‘‘ The Siege 
of Plymouth,” and ‘‘ Review of a Review,” the: 
work of old hands, and quite equal to their old 
efforts. ‘‘ Our Relations with the Continent,” and 
““The New Parliament and its Work,” make up 
the number, which is above average good quality. 

Frazer's Magazine. In the number for this 
month is published a letter to the editor from 
Mr. J. D. Coleridge, son of Sir John Coleridge, in 
answer to certain accusations, direct and implied, 
contained in Mr. Buckley's essay which appeared 
in the last number. Mr. Coleridge has entirely 
refuted these accusations, at which he is justly 
indignant ; and we cannot but wish that Mr. 
Buckley, before stating his opinions had been better 
informed on the subject, and less reckless in his 
choice of expressions. 

The Irish Quarterly Review has some interesting 
articles. Its Quarterly Record of the Progress of 
Reformatory Schools contains much useful infor- 
mation. 

The Virginians, The number for the present 
month is very good. In consequence of an 
accident, the plates will not appear till next 
month. 

Titan has some excellent articles for June. 
‘Who reads all the Novels,” is very good, and 
the political portraits at the end are interesting. 

Lord Byron's Poctical Works. (Murray.) Part 
5 appears this month, and contains: ‘* Hours of 
Idleness,” ‘‘ English Bards, and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” ‘* Hints from Horace,” ‘‘Curse of 
Minerva,” and ‘* The Waltz,” with an abundance 
of explanatory foot-notes. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. (Murray.) Part 4 
is published this month, and contains a pretty 
engraving of Litchfield, the birthplace of Johnson. 

Universal Review (June). (Allen & Co.) 
Special political phases will in these days calk 
forth a special literature ; hence the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ Universal Review,” its grand aim 
being a thoroughly open treatment of the Indian 
question. The care, thought, and experience, 
bestowed upon the second part of ‘* The Resources 
of India and its Colonization,” in the June 
number of the ‘‘ Universal” are evidence that 
India has a special literary representative of the 
highest class in England, and it may happen 
that this periodical will take a high place in the 
discussion of the results of the experiments now 
commencing—perhaps pr ressing—in our Indian 
empire : experiments lost sight of in England’s 
watchfulness of the Continent, but which will 
assuredly bring forth fruit, and quickly. The 
number is very readable, especially the article “A 
Reviewer's Parcel,” the writer being, however, , 
extreme in his advocacy of physical education, 

Englishwoman’s Journal (June). (Piper & Co.) 
This practical magazine continues its mission of 
female amelioration. One of the most charming 
articles is on ‘‘ Female Engravers.” Itis a pleasant, | 
good compilation, and full of hope. ‘‘ The Wood’ 
Roof,” a poem by Isa Craig, is quite worthy of 
the lady. 

The twelfth number of the Hurst Johnian is 
quite as good as its predecessors ; and the second 
‘National Portrait,” that of Sir Williara Cam-! 
pion, Knight, is as well drawn as the first. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott 440 istoey, of King Richard III. rs rSngiand, 32mo. 1s. 
Alway: r, Every One his Pride, 0. 2s. 
‘Archbold’ 8 Zuekice’ of the Peace and Parish Officer, 6th ed. 4 vols., 
Vols. 1 and 2, 45s. 
Archer's (The) ‘Guide, Instructions for Use of the Long Bow, 18mo. ls. 
Ayckbourn (H.), Forms of Proceeding in the High Court of 
ncery, 12mo. 
Baines (E.), Life of, by his Son, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Bennett (Mrs. , Martha Bell ; OF, the at Abbey ae ee Is. 64 
eK Cc lassica ( by W all 


Vol. 1, 8) 
Blackwell . othe Laws of Life, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bradbury .), Leoline, and Ly: rics of Life, 12mo. 5s. 
Bunyan’ 3 piigrigg 8 Pgogress, by Offor, cheap’ ed. 12mo. 1 
Burke (B.), Authorised Arms of the Gentry of Great Britain, Part 3, 


5s. 
Burns (R.), 
Butler’s 





Chronicle of the 100th Birthday of, imp. 8vo. 12s. 

alogy, Catechetical Helps to, by "Hutton, 8rd ed. 12mo. 
8. 6d. 

=o and Changes: a Tale of Love and Friendship, post 8vo, 

8. 6d. 

ae of a Too-Generous boa fared » post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Congregational Poe i Vol. 7, post 8v 

Conquest (J. T. at is Homwopathy, - ls. 

Oumeaing (J. Alby Lectures on the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, cheap 
ed. 12: 


De Chandhew’ " Spinieual Eating of the wash of Christ, See 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
De Havilland (C. me, Ancientand M 8mo. 3s. 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Bregk House, 2 Vols., Library “Ealtion, Vol. 1, 6s. 
Ebb and Flow ; a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
anny Manual and Servants’ Guide, new oa: 12mo. Is. 

erept (Fs aga “ Life, 12mo. _ éd. 
Piel of the Infantry, 1859, Pocket ed. 





a 
Fletcher (A. ), Closet Devotional Exercises for the Young, square 
0. 5s. 


Giles’s 8 Ke to Classics : Acts of the Apostles, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Graham (M. J.), Test of Truth, 7th ed. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 

Graves (R. ), Calvinistic Predestination, pre 6s. 

Greeley (H.), Aunt Sally come up, 12m 

Gurney i H.), Sermons on Old Nestament Histories, 2nd. ed. 12mo. 


Mallila: y (R.), Articled Clerks’ Hand Book, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Herrick (R.), Poetical Works, by Walton, cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Higinbotham (R.), Sermons, edited by Alexander, 12mo. 4s, 
pomenee clopeedia, Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

es (W.), Naval History of Great Britain, new ed. Vol. 2, 12mo. 5s. 
Jepheon (J. M.), and Reeve (L.), Walking Tour in Brittany, roy. 8vo. 


Junod Sfpawe My gag Treatise on Pronounciation of French 
Letters, D. 28. 

Knowles (J. 

Lad — ani 


its Works, new ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
her Queendom ; or, Reform at the Right End, 2nd 


ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Tandells (i), ) Home Pastime ; or, Child’s Own Toy Maker, new ed. 


MeCansland ae Latter Days of Jerusalem and Rome, 8vo. lis. 
Mackay (C.), Life and Liberty in America, 2 Vols., post Svo. 21+ 
Maguire (J. * Rome, its Rulers and its Institutions, 2nd ed. 8vo. 


3. 6a 

Mamma’ 8s Bible Stories, Sequel to, 5th ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Martin (J.), Photographic Art in Theory and Practice, post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Maury (F.), Physical Geography of the Bees new ed. 12mo. 5s. 
Moore (T.), Lalla Rookh, 32mo. 1s., 12mo. 1s. and Ls. 6d. 
Moore (T.), Poetical Works, illustrated by Gombemla. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
Neer ty, Poetical Works, with steel Snerevsnes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
an ( wady) Wild Irish Girl, new ed. 12mo. 2. 
Mothers (A) Trial, by Author of “ Discipline ‘of Life,” post 8yo. 


Mere (J.), F ietareeaue ica Views of North-West Pro- 
vinces of India, folio, 5: 

Nightingale (F.), Notes on Tiospitals, 8vo. 5s. 

Parlour Library—Trial and Triumph, 12mo. 2s. 

Philp (R. K.), History of Progress in Great Britain, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Picnic Papers, edited by Charles bi kens, new ed. part 3, Ls. 

Picture Book for Children, 18mo. 

Powell (B.), Order of Nature Considered i in Relation to the Claims of 
Revelation, pst Bvo. 1 

Preston (G. F. , Poems, es 2s. 6d. 

Railway Library : Dumas (A.), Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, 12mo. 


1s. 

Rambles at the Antipodes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Randall (J. M.), Titles of Our Lord adopted by Himself, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sieadguniiogs (Mrs.), Principles of Beauty in Nature and Art, 
post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children, new ed. square l6mo. 3s. and 
4s. 


Scudamore (W. E.) ), Words to take with us, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Senior (N. W.), Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, 1857-8, post 8vo. 
12s. 


Smith (John), Select Discourses, 4th ed. royal 8yo. 10s, 6d. 

Smith (T. B.), Pupil’ a Calon Reading. 12mo. 2s. 

Some Years After, a Tale, 12m 

Statutes (Public), Collection of, edited by Bigg, Session 1, 1859, 2s. 
oT (Public), Collection of, edited by Bigg, 1857 to 1859, post 


vO. 
PE a ay (J. x) War in to Beg all re it, 12mo. 1s. 
pag (J.), Sol fa Method, Part 2, 8vo. 
Vulgar (The) Tongue ; Glossary of Cant, ‘Sbons, and Flash Words, 
12mo. 3s, 6d. 


2mo. 

Wade’s Selected Anthems, Book 3, 4to. 1s. 

a and Cotton’s Complete Angler, by ** Ephemera,’ 
and 2s. 6d. 

Who is a Have it? by the Author of “ Netherwoods of Otterpool,” 
post 8vo. 5s. 


* new ed. 2s 





MISCELLANEA. 


A Letter or packet of printed papers, addressed 
to Victoria, may now be registered on the applica- 
tion of the person posting it, provided the postage, 
together with a registration fee of sixpence, be 
paid in advance. 

Mr. Hopley, of Eastbourne, the author of various 
well-known publications having for their object 
the physical, intellectual, and moral i improvement 
of the country, is, it appears, about to erect in the 
vicinity of Eastbourne or Brighton a house which, 
so far as we can judge, is likely to prove a speci- 
men of a *‘ model domestic dwelling” for the 
upper and the wealthy middle classes. In it he 
‘**is desirous that there should be manifested the 
most advanced principles of building science as 
applicable to health, domestic comforts, domestic 
economy, the saving of time, labour,” &c. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, May 27th, 1859, 21,456. 








South KeEnsincton Museum. — During the 
week ending May 28, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—-On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, 4257 ; on Monday and Tuesday, free 
evenings, 3758. On the three Students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.) 1102 ; one Students’ 


evening, W ednesday, 113; Saturday evening, 
Society "of Arts’ Conversazione, 2900. Total, 
12,130. From the opening of the Museum, 
923,983. 


Mats For THE Jon1AN IsLhANDs.—The de- 
parture of this branch packet from Malta will be 
fitted to the arrival at Malta of the mails 
despatched from England vid Southampton on the 
4th and 20th, and via Marseilles on the 10th and 
26th of each month. The following are the rates 
of postage upon letters, &c., forthe Tonian Islands 
vid Marseilles :—Letters not exceeding } 0z., 9d. ; 
above 4 oz. and not exceeding 4 oz., Is. ; above 4 4 
oz, and not exceeding $ 0z., ‘Ls. 9d; above = oz. 
and not exceeding 1 0z., 2s. ; above 1 foz. and not 


exceeding ro 02z., 38. 3d. ; above 1} oz. and not 
exceeding 14 02., 3s. 6d. ; ; above 1} oz. and not 
exceeding 1} ie 38. 9d. ; ’ above 1 oz. and not 
exceeding 2 0z., 4s. Newspapers, 3d, each. Vid 
Southampton :- Lette rs not exceeding $ 0z., 6:/. ; 


above § oz. and not exceeding 1 oz. Is. ; ‘above 
1 oz. and not exceeding 2 0z., 2s. Newspapers, 
1d. each. Book Pac kets, not exceeding 40z., 3d. ; 
above 4 oz, and not exceeding 8 oz. , 6d. ; above 
8 oz. and not exceeding 1 b., 1 s Asa general 
rule, all letters for the Ionian Islands, not 
spec ‘ially addressed via Southampton, will he for- 
warded vid Marseilles ; and when they are prepaid 
in money, postage will be demanded accordingly ; 
but letters posted unpaid, and not directed to be 
sent by any particular route, will be forwarded by 
the first mail de espatched, whether that vid Mar- 
seilles or that vid Southampton. 





NEW EDITION OF MR. MAGUIRE’S WORK ON ROME, 
Now ready, with a new Portrait of Pius IX., price 10s. 6d. 


OME, ITS RULER AND ITS INSTITU- 
TIONS. By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Second 
Edition, revised throughout and considerably enlarged. 


‘HE second edition, which con- ; San Spirito; the Asylum for 
tains nearly double the quan- | Deaf and Dumb ; the Reforma. 
tity of matter given in the first, | tory of the Vi Pia; a Public 
without increase of price, com- Disputation ; the Distribution of 
prises new ees on the fol- | Prizes in the in oat Mate- 
the i ne $i i gaa, ; ji rial wi8! Bed ita sipping, Plant- 
1e Inquisition ; the ortara | ing ouse-building, and Fj 
vase ; the Roman Mad- house ; the | nance ; & the ‘Temporal Power of 
Pope’ 8 Visit (with the Author) to | the Popes. With other additions. 


London: Loncman, Brown, & Co., 











Paternoster Row. 





MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S WRITINGS & LIFE, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 12 Coloured Nlustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, as mani- 

fested in Nature, Art, and aman Character, with a Classifi- 
cation of Deformities ; 2, "An Essay on the Temperaments, with 

Illustrations ; and 3, . Thoughts on Grdcian and Gothic Are hitecture. 


By MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Edited by her rela- 
tion, C. C. HANKIN 


Also, Third Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 61. 
en APE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN. 
"aE LECT MEMOIRS 


Fifth Edition, 3 vols. 2 
London: 


OF PORT-ROYAL. 


Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. SENIOR'S JOURNAL IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Maps of the Bosphorous and Tw ‘oad, 
and Views in Chromo-Lithography of Therapia and Stamboul, 


price 12s, cloth. 

OURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY AND 
GREECE IN THE AUTUMN OF 1457 AND THE BEGIN- 

Ww NIOR, Esq. 


NING OF 1858. By NASSAU 
London: Lonaman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, B.E. 
Just published in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
HE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, 
Anec vio bree ie ares, and Social Incidents of Military Li fe. 
By T. W. NOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal Engineers ; 
Author ore Mistery of the Royal Sappers and Miners,’ 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DENMAN, 
[StRopucE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


* PORT, SHERRY, &. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen 
BOTTLES INCLUDE D, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Weve rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
er dozen 





Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
che ques 3“ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


POPULAR TALES 





3 BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 


at 


» 3 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 
2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
2. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
3s. boards ; 4s. cloth gilt. 


3. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


4. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY. 

2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Cuts by Putz. 1s. 6d. boards ; 


Artuur Haut, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ONANT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. So gy and with Introductory Preface by the Rev. 
C. H. SPURGEO 


London: Arruvur Hatt, Virtus, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





RCHITECTURA NUMISMATICA;| 

OR, ARCHITECTURAL MEDALS OF CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITY. Illustrated S Explained by Comparison with the 
Monuments. By . DONALDSON, Ph.D., Profess. Univ. Coll. 
zones. 3,LoPious Text, and 100 Lithographs and Woodcuts, 8¥vu. 
price 


Published by Day & Son, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTU- 

ARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. Vols. I. to Vis 

cloth boards, lls. 6d. each. Vols. VI. and VIL., 138. 6d. each. 
Vol. VIII., Part 4, July 1, 1859, 2s. 


Sve. cloth, lettered, price 5s. 


IFLE PROJECTILES. 
By JOHN BOUCHER, formerly of the sas Dragoon Guards, 
Author of “ The Rifleman and the Rifle,” “ Rifle Practice,” Ke. 


U ETELET'S: LE TTERS ON THE THEORY 


OF PROBABILITIES. Translated by 0. G. DOWNES, Esq. 
of ~ the Economic Life Assurance Society. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 











London: Cuartes & Epwin Layron, 150, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, price 6s. 

A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY 
al OF WESTERN EUROPE, as connected with the First Inha- 
bitants of Britain, their O n, Lang e, Religious Rites, and 
Rdifices. By HENRY LAWES LONG, Esq. 

Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Kxow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 


covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her sts 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anyt 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex roger aee inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 6: Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, ina aoe d <A minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
leased with the accurate description you have given of myself." — 
Liss Jones. 








tling 














TAIT tw 
Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from w hatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually ¢ heck greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by u ywards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting’ a fine, healthy head ‘of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss pag oe "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. r 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new a air. 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent Sells oe ihe 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 

want two packets for other customers.” 








T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


. BAD LEGS.—When from injury, feeble circulation, foul 
blood, or neglected chill, inflammation, succeeded by ulceration, has 
attacked the lower limbs, the sufferer may turn for a cure w ithout 
fear of disappointment to Holloway’s celebrated Ointment, whose 
fame for such disorders has resounded throughout the habitable 
globe, and testimonials in all languages have been received, univer- 

sally eat this celebrated Ointment,, In all old cases, Holloway’ 's 
Pills should be taken whilst his unguent is used ; both together are 


most effective, and the cure aceomplished painlessly and readily. 
Under their joint curative influence the worst wounds or ulcers 

assume a more healthy character, and shortly begin to fill up or con- 
tract, till sound skin is happily renewed. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Patt Matt, S.W. 
HE above ag has been formed for the 
. i 


rpose of su Nobility, G entry, and Private 
Pamilles wi with PURE W uINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 20s, & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 20s.& 24s. 4, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 
A truly excellent and na 
ene EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. a 
ual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
axmus "OLD PORT. 42s. a 
Ten years j q 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..........0+.. 528. & 608. ,, 


Bottles and packages sar free to any London Railway 
Station. 

















Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and IT have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artitic ial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER = HU GHES, Wholesale and ol Importers, 
7, Crutched Friars, Mark La 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
josie 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commereial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel. application of his unrivalled 
Hachinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW sEntEs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ‘approbation, and defy competition 

Fach Pen bears the impress of his name as. a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the re uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially ada 2 a to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merc' hants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 








ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually eed ke and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., ae instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. 
*.” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of = time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 









TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyonce our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Ayort, Broruers, & Co. 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H. Smiru & Co, 


ester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 

with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

your sending us one dozen of sixpenny boxes. JoHn Harvey & Co. 


Glouc 








Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, “as topaia Street. 
March 2Ist, 

Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had ond you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hoper & OrxcHARD. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and_ pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. »&e. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


AU- DE-V VIE. —This pure PALE BR ANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity ,and very superior to recent soni 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French’ bottles, 34s. per dozen ; 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery , Holborn. 








{ W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
We HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Mili ary ry Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
1 terial and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portm: unte aus, &e., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 








oj UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“‘Srr,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club; 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hesert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 








“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 
“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1859. 

“ Srr,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been. very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &., 

(Signed) “Wirtiram Henry pvE CARTERET. 

“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “* Secretary.” 

As no other Burner really and scientifically Ty 
speaking ‘oe a s Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked th 

Price pighat ais n. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H W H 

Crry Dror :—69, FLEET STREET. ” es os 

West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


TRADE EN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
‘*TINHIS is superior to anything of the kind 


known.”—Lancet. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some Unie of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Break boiled simply with milk ; ues ) 
ped nacegg m or cold, Blancmange, », &C., f 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 16 ox. ed 


Paisley ; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
‘and 33, Ironmonger Lane, London. 




















RUPTURES 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
. “ ry YATr Wy 

ay HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 

mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 

of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to ¢ shafe or exco- 

riate ; 3rd, it may be worn w ith equal comfort in any position of 

the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 

without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom - 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by yas following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R Professor of Surgery in King’s agi Ze, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, 4 C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Roya We estminster Ophthaln: Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., ssistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 
. 2 Callaway, Esq. Setter Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W 
Coulson, Esq. , Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; oe Blizard 
Curling, er ., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London . 
Fisher, E ‘Surgeon- in-chief to the Metropolitan police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F. poe James 1 uke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
$s Wilson, Esq., Le R.S., and many others 

of descriptive cir r may be had by Post,and the Truss whic os 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the ci 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Mann- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 






















Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 2 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d, 7 6d. Postage, 1s. "ad. 
Price of an U mbilical Truss, 42s. ane Postage, 1s. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


> INT "NER ct 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as bei ing peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support ~ all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARIC 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and ine xper n- 
sive, and is drawn on a an ordinary ‘Stocking. Price from 7s. 6d, 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, ee 228, PICCADILLY, 
DON. 
















&} Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





FLOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND DINNER- 
TABLE. 


OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection 

of his extensive assortment of ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
POTS and COLOURED BOUQUET GLASSES, to which he is con- 
stantly adding novelties. Every description of useful China and 
Earthenware at advantageous terme for cash.—250,Oxford Street, 





near Hyde Park. 

















EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
(PHE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EstapuisHEp 1823. 





Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 










Assets amounting to. £1,840,000 
During its existence the Soc iety has paid i in ¢ ‘aims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearl 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added "to Policies to o>: 
xtent of . * . P . F . 7 1,365,000 
a Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged 
£65 per ce whe on the Premiums paid, a to 475,000 
Policies in fore . . e 7,818 
The Annual Income exceeds | ° ° = te . 260,000 


In pursuance of the rvvaniante practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted 
subject to the payment of such Premium. , 

Assurances effec’ oy prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 186 

Prospectuses and tfull particulars may be obtained onapplication to 


ALEXANDER Macponatp, Secretary. 





Nort H BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
p 64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
£377 on Ss 0 








New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums ............. 
Profit realised since the last se: ptennial i inve stigation™ 





Bonus declared of W. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every lic 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. we 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ........cceceesceeeees 31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK yu ILD NGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rosert STRACHAN, Secretary. 





pr ‘AN LIFE INSURANCE 


EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 


COMPANY. 


70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster 
DIRECTORS. 


Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
Willis ge D.C.L., F.R.S 


Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq 
John Lubbock, Esq. "F RS 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq 





d n De Sq. 
w iN am Ww alte r Fuller, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, M.D., P.R.s Matthew W hiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq ’ MP. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODER RATES of Premium, with Participation in Four- 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection w og Life Assurance, on approved Security, 
in sums of not less than £56 

BONUS OF 1861:—ALL — ICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 
1861, 0n the Bonus Seale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Protits. 


ea 





Rospert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
[* SURANCE 
g PE > a 


DATA 


YEARI 

An annual payment of: 3/. secures a fina d allowance of 6! per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10002. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's s 
Offices, and at all the prin al Railway Stations, where also Rait 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wirtiam J. Vian, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last sixty years in the growth and im poe srapentins — Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or ng g) strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, and makes it beau- 

tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 

dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in- 

troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 

ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d 

and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” 
pet ee Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists’ and 
¢' 
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On June 11 will be published, Part I. of 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


A SERIES OF SIXTY ENGRAVINGS, 
THE LATE J. M. W. TURNER, BR.A., 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 
BY RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 


KEEPER AND SECRETARY, NATIONAL GALLERY, 








N announcing the publication of a series of first-class Engravings from the Pictures of Joseph Mallord William 
Turner, who stands so decidedly at the head of English Landscape Painters, it is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to do more than 
mention the simple fact of their appearance, with the ordinary particulars of size, price, and time of issue, &c. The paintings of Turner 
have taken their place in the National Collection of England, and in the private galleries of his countrymen. Admiring and enthusiastic 
friends have waged a war of words with opposing critics and artistic cotemporaries ; but the genius of the painter is at last triumphant : 
his astonishing powers of creation and execution are now generally acknowledged, and even his eccentricities have found zealous defenders 
and able apologists. The contest upon his merits may now be considered as a matter of Art history, and the immortality of his fame is 
established. 

Under such circumstances it is most surely an enterprise entitled to public support, to render sixty of the best works of our great 
landscape painter familiar objects in our homes, perpetual though silent teachers of the beautiful, in our libraries, and in our 
drawing-rooms. 

It is not pretended that the engraver can ever reproduce the gorgeous colouring of the painter ; but those admirable results of light 
and shade—those splendid atmospheric effects, and those unequalled gradations of distance, in which Turner specially excelled, are all 
within his grasp, and have been frequently transferred to steel, and thence to paper, with the greatest success, as the numerous prints 
published during the painter's lifetime have satisfactorily proved. 

The intention of the Publisher is, that none of the engravings which have preceded the present series shall be superior to the TURNER 
GALLERY, in point of faithful rendering of the original beauty of execution and delicacy of finish. In mere size it is not his purpose to 
compete; the number of square inches of engraved surface must at all times be a secondary consideration :—to embody in the print the 
true spirit and feeling of the painter is the test of a good engraving; and in the present work no effort will be wanting to realise this 
great desideratum. That Turner, during his long career, produced pictures widely differing from each other in every essential point is 
well known: the Turner Gattery will therefore comprise specimens of his early, his middle, and his later style; so arranged, when 
complete, as to afford its possessors abundant means of observing the gradual development of the painter’s genius. As a guide and 
instructor in this interesting study, the work will include historical and critical remarks on each picture by Mr. Wornxvm, the Keeper of 
the National Gallery, a gentleman whose experience and position afford him peculiar qualifications for the task. 

As a guarantee that the style and finish of the plates will be of the highest class, and that there will be no departure from the 
standard established in the early parts, the Publisher trusts that he may with confidence refer to several. works of a similar character, 
which he has had the pleasure of submitting to his patrons, and which have received numerous flattering testimonies from private 
subscribers and the public press. As instances, he would mention the VeKNnon GattEry, long since complete ; the Royat GaLLERy, now 
in an advanced stage ; and also the Art-Journat, a periodical, the artistic and literary merits of which are generally acknowledged. It 
may be interesting to those disposed to become subscribers to be informed that the majority of the plates in the TurNER Gatiery are 
already completed, and nearly all the remainder are in the hands of the engraver, and that there is consequently no reason to anticipate 
any of those vexatious delays which have too often attended the completion of Illustrated serials of a superior character. 





CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION, 


The TurNER GALLERY will be issued in two forms—- 

1. Artist’s Proors, half grand eagle size—each plate printed on India 
paper with the greatest care. Three Plates will form a Part, which, with 
the accompanying text, will be sent out in stout portfolio. The price will 
be 27. 2s, the part. 

2. LerrERED Proors, quarto grand eagle. These plates will also be 
printed on India paper: three plates will form a Part, which, with the 
accompanying text, will be enclosed in a neat ornamental cover. The price 
will be 10s. per Part. 





The number printed of each size will be strictly limited to the 
actual subscribers. That of the Artist's Proofs will not be permitted to 
exceed 250. 

It is intended to complete the work within three years from the 1st of 
January, 1859, and if possible, at an earlier period. 

The necessary title-pages and lists of plates, binding each size in two 
handsome volumes, will be supplied gratuitously to each subscriber. A 
Portrait of Turner, from an early picture by his own hand, will be given in 
the first part ; and a list of Subscribers will accompany the last. 





JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE, LONDON. 








Printed by Joseru Suirn, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapsury & Evans, in Ot of Whitefriars, in the 
city of London, and pub) ished by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city.—SaTurpay, June 4, 1859, 
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